’.O. as a Newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as second clas: .A., Post Office. 
5 td. 


Sole Agents—Australia and New Zealand, Gordon & Goteh, Ltd. 
South 
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AUCTIONS 
NTIQUE OR MODERN 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 

Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 

Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 

Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 

Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 

7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 

1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 

promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 

Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 

ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 

every Tuesday. 

H R. HARMER, 

PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
Established over 50 years 
39-42, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
will hold the following STAMP AUCTIONS :— 

MAY 13, 14.—AN UNUSUALLY FINE BRITISH 
EMPIRE COLLECTION, OFFERED BY ORDER 
OF COLONEL B. J. M. BEBB, OF PETWORTH, 
SUSSEX, STRONG IN GEORGE V ISSUES: 
ALSO ASSOCIATED PROPERTIES OF OTHER 
OWNERS. 

MAY 20, 21.—An attractive General Sale, strong 
in British Empire issues, notably GREAT 
BRITAIN, and including fine ranges of FOR- 
EIGN EUROPE, FRENCH COLONIES AND 
URUGUAY: ALSO “COLLECTIONS AND 
VARIOUS.” 

MAY 27, 28.—A very fine British Empire Collec- 
tion, chiefiy mint 20th century issues, dupli- 
eated and including blocks: associated 
properties of other owners. 

JUNE 3, 4.—A British Empire Sale, containing 
a specialised Collection of the imperf. Line- 
engraved issues of Great Britain, including 1d. 
Black, Plate XI (superb mint marginal block 
of four), other large blocks, strips and pairs. 
Also a very valuable Specialised Collection of 
Newfoundland. 

Catalogues available, 

where otherwise sta 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Es 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 

Silver, Sheffield Plate. Jewellery, Old English 

Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 

of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 

Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 

MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 7: 

Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfé 


PERSONAL 
COMFORTS. NOT CROWDS, DISTINGUISH 
BEXHILL asa place for a holiday or residence. 
The town of the famous De La Warr Pavilion. 
Booklet from INFORMATION BUREAU, De La 
Warr Pavilion, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 


RIGINAL SPEECHES for all occasions. Pub- 
lic speaking cogently taught.—KIRKHAM 
HAMILTON, 60, Abbey House, Tothill Street, 
S.W.1. Ring Abbey 3605 for time. 
E. DEVON Coast or near. Artist, exhibitor 
* R.A., would give free tuition and pay nominal 
sum per week for comfortable accommodation 
with gentlepeople, country house or modernised 
farmhouse. References.—Box 131. 
\ JEST OF IRELAND. 
Fishing reserved for MOY HOTEL, Ballina, 
Co. Mayo.—Write for full particulars. 
\ JOULD nice English family take two French 
girls, 12 and 14, as paying guests summer 
holidays? State particulars and terms. Highest 
references.—Box 138. 
7JOUNG BACHELOR will ac 
family or 


also 





First-class Salmon 


ept country-loving 
individuals as Paying Guests; 
in warm Georgian house. Hard court. Home 
farm. Stabling and meadow. Beautiful country. 
Birmingham 30 miles. Furniture optional. Inter- 
view and references.—Box 792. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
COURTEOUS RECEPTION is accorded to 
+4 callers by FREDK. D. MELLER, LTD., 295, 
Oxford Street, W.1, who urgently require good 
quality Paste, Marcasite, Victorian and Fancy 
Jewellery; Cultured and Imitation Pearls, Cameo 
Brooches, Vinaigrettes, etc. Highest prices paid. 
New goods are being made again, so sell NOW 
your unwanted jewellery before the demand 
ceases. Call or send registered post stating price 

required. Cash or offer by return. 
FEW I 
*? ene 





SONS in fiy and bait casting, trout 
salmon fishing and fiy dressing will 
greatly increase your enjoyment and skill in 
fishing.—Particulars from: J. G. LYNDE, 45, 
Hamlet Crt., London, W.6. Tel.: RIVerside 1656. 
CROQUET. When buying new equipment, 
remember JAQUES’ CROQUET is still the 
best. Hand-made by craftsmen: JOHN JAQUES 
AND SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 5, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
Coke FINES (Breeze) for 
heating. 23- ton at 
any station.—Box 84, 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
STATE MACHINERY. Motor Mowers, Scythes, 
“ Garden Tractors, etc., new or reconditioned. 
Sales. Also bought for repair.—Write, FARM- 
FITTERS, LTD., Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
OTHS in furs, clothes, carpets and furniture 
can be effectively prevented. **Danemark”’ 
brand Moth Spray (with D.D.T. Geigy), 1 pint 4 - 
post free from RICHARDSON & STARLING, 
LTD., Winchester, makers of Wykamol for Death 
Watch Beetles. 
ABBIT SKINS, etc., cured, made up, repairs. 
C. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Tel.: High Wycombe 1248. 
S* EL doesn't talk, but the new CHUBB Deed 
Box will always tell you when someone has 
been tampering with it.—Details from CHUBB, 
68, St. James's Street, S.W.1. 
THE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO., 
LT undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPE AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to CARPET DEPT., 24 Craven 
St., Strand, W.C.2. or phone: GER. 5859 or 8514. 
i \ JEST OF ENGLAND. Public ple 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EX R, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. Phone: EXETER 54901. 
yiLtuM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. (One of the World's Greatest 
Authorities.) Mayfair 2511-2512. 


steam and central- 
works; five-ton trucks 
HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet 


> remem- 


(advantageous to 
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2/- per line (min. 3 lines). 
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EDUCATIONAL 
a E A PRESS ARTIST.” Free booklet from the 
LONDON ART COLLEGE, Dept. C.143, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


AREERS FOR AMBITIOUS WOMEN. Fashion 
Drawing; Story and Book Illustration; Book 
Jackets: Books for Children; Costume Designs: 
Interior Decoration and allied subjects. Chelsea 
PROFESSIONAL Courses develop ambitious 
talent to pay life dividends. Individual instruc- 
tion preparing for all later professional contacts. 
Term commences from time enrolment. Day and 
Evening Classes. Restaurant. Reduced fees to 
Forces. Write NOW for details and prospectus.— 
Secretary, CHELSEA SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL 
ART, 50, Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT’’? Develop 
it profitably through personal tuition at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only 
school under the patronage of leading newspaper 
proprietors. Training in Journalism, Short 
Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, 
English Literature. Each course now offered at 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by corres- 
pondence.—Write for free advice and book to 
Applications Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
OYNS PARK RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOL, Birdbrook, Essex. 
Steeple Bumpstead 38. Expert 
equitation and horsemastership. Long and short 
courses.—Chief Instructor: C. Coombes, late 
instructor Equitation School, Weedon. 
EW Booklet, *‘Pageant of the Seasons,’’ 
Rhyme and Reason, Thoughts in Season. By 
George Boyd, author and writer of nature and 
garden stories. Home and England's sweetest 
fragrance. In great demand for overseas. Price 
6d., 2'.d. post.—PULLINGERS, LTD., 56, High 
Street, Epsom. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2'.d. for 
“Stories that Sell Today”’ (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrards Cross. Fulmer 256 
UITION. Candidates prepared for Matricula- 
tion and Services Entry Examinations at 
HEADFORT HOUSE, KELLS, CO. MEATH, EIRE. 
Fine sporting centre. Abundance of farm and 
dairy produce.—Information from Senior Tutor, 
MAJOR C. S. HASLAM, T.D., M.A. (Cantab), 
co Marquess of Headfort, Kells, or Ashcot, 
Seaton, Devon. 


RIDING 
Telephone: 
instruction in 





LIVESTOCK 
PEX Portable Pig Huts, floor space 7 ft. x 7 ft. 
£15 each. Small Unit Poultry Houses, floor 
space 6 ft. x 4 ft., £1212- each. Poultry Laying 
Arks, floor space 6 ft. x 3 ft., £815-each. Carriage 
paii.—LOWER BROS., ‘‘Gatewoods,’’ Rayne, 
Braintree, Essex. 
OR SALE. Golden Retriever Bitch, good pedi- 
gree, gun trained. Obedient, 14 months old.— 
CLOSE & FRANCIS, London Road, Sunningdale. 
AYING Ducks for sale. 6 Khaki Campbells 
and unrelated drake, £11; £1 refundable on 
return of crate. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash 
with order. Cakebread, *‘Savay Farm,’’ Denham, 
Bucks. Phone 2262. 
INIATURE white Poodles for sale, bitches, 
born 20 246, 20 gns. each.—POOLE, Horsell 
Cottage, Woking 1046. 
ABLE POULTRY. Best Light Sussex Cock- 
erels (heavy breed, white fleshed), 8 weeks 
old, 8-each. Also best Rhode Island Red Pullets, 
8 weeks old, 10- each. All carriage paid in non- 
returnable boxes. Live delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cash with order.—STUART, Fram- 
lingham, Suffolk. Phone 135. 
ELSUMMERS. Superior eggs, 40- fifteen, 
unsexed chicks double, stock cockerels. 
Hundreds awards premier egg shows.—J. E. 
SMITH, Loxley Chase, Sheffield. 


GARDENING 
VERLASTING ONION. Produces large quanti- 
ties of onions the whole year round. Cannot 
be damaged by frost, disease, or pests. Will suc- 
ceed in any garden. Perennial. Plant now, 5 - 
dozen.—J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, 
Carluke, Scotland. 
ARDEN PLANNING. Design and supervision 
of gardens old and new: by E. N. COWELL, 
B.Sc., I.L.A., Swanley Dip. Hort., 1, Boswell 
Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
MPORTED DUTCH BULBS. Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Daffodils, Iris, Gladioli. All bulbs of excellent 
quality. Please state quantity desired for delivery 
in the autumn so that arrangements can be made 
as soon as permission for import is given.— 
MAYFLOWER GARDENS, LTD., 54, Fulham 
High Street, London, S.W.6. 
ANTED in the Home Counties, regular sup- 
plies of fresh horse manure. Good price will 
be paid.—Offers under Box 135. 








FOR SALE 
RTIST (Exhibitor R.A.) paints Miniatures on 
é Ivory from photographs; moderate fee. 
Specimens sent.—C. H. JACKSON, Dacre House, 
Chorley Roid, Parbold, Lancs. 
OUBLE ROW, large, graduated, artificial 
pearl and French paste necklace. Exquisite 
design, also flexible bracelet to match. £15 the 
Y s. Seen by appointment only.— 
. 79, High Street, Marlow. 
ISHING TACKLE IS SCARCE. We have more 
than most. All of dependable quality. 3 yd. 
Casts. Trout silkworm gut, taper, 36; level, 3 -; 
Nylon taper, 3-; level, 26; salmon, silkworm, 
65, 86,55, 106, 45, 126, 35, 156, 25, 176; Nylon, 
65,5-,55,56,45,6-,35,66,25,7-. 3 in. Osrel 
dry fly Reel, pre-war quality, 70-. Send for illus- 
trated Book of Flies, free.—OGDEN SMITHS, 
LTD., 62, St. James's Street, Piccadilly, London, 
S.W.1. Telephone: Regent 2612. 
IELD BOOTS, brown, large 9, £8. 
STEWART, Pulborough. 
ORDSON TRACTORS on pneumatics; suitable 
for golf course or sports ground, etc.— 
JAQUES, 35, Shipston Road, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Tel, 2774. 


Offer.— 


FOR SALE 
OR SALE, two Mandarin Skirts and three 
Chinese Workbags.—Offers to Box 112. t 
ARRIS TWEEDS.—Any length cut. Patterns 
free.—Apply, BORLAND, Tweed Distributors, 
Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT copied in a 
John Peel Countryside Tweed from £5 14/- 
and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send 3d. for patterns.—REDMAYNES, 
8 Wigton, Cumberland. = 
ADY has Mayhew Side-saddle in first-class 
condition, £14. Recently done up. Safety 
stirrups.—Box 136. 
O coupons. Two Tweed Suits (one eminent 
maker), 12 gns.,8gns. Tailored Frock, 7 gns. 
Afternoon Frock, 4 gns. Silk Velvet Dinner 
Dress (long), 8 gns. Brown Fox Fur, 4 gns. Best 
quality and condition. Small lady, 32, 25, 36; 
skirt 26 length.—Box 132. 
NE pair hand-sewn black leather walking 
Shoes from Bonwit Teller, New York, 
American size 6':A, English 5, unworn.—MRS. 
MUIR, Cardinals, Horsmonden, Kent. 
AIR of 12 bore Guns, hammerless ejector, with 
case, perfect condition, 28-in. barrels, well- 
known makers. Price £200 or near offer.—Box 127. 
RIVATE COLLECTOR disposing of extensive 
library of fine books, including modern first 
editions suitable for investment, invites inquiries 
for list (24.).—Write, STOTT, 16, New Row, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. 5 
GSTAMPs. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 
many scarce, all ld. each, appro.—CHEESE- 
MAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
* HE COUNTRYMAN,’’ complete copies for 
1936 to 1940. **My Garden,’’ 18 copies. What 
offers? Also Electric Heater for greenhouse, £6. 
—Box 137. 





WANTED 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London, 
Holborn 3793. 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
PPROXIMATELY 10 
second-hand, 
design.—Box 130. 
BENTLEY OR ROLLS-ROYCE 
urgently required.—LIONEL H. 
Brooks Mews, W.1. Mayfair 4433. 
IRDS’ EGG COLLECTIONS, and all BIRD 
BOOKS wanted. Willing to purchase large 
and small collections of eggs, with or without 
cabinets. Books by the following Naturalists 
especially required: Thorburn, Elliot Howard, 
Seebohm, Dresser, Gould, Peter Scott, etc. 
Interested in Butterfly Collections. Libraries 
purchased.—Details to P. A. ADOLPH, The 
Lodge, Langton Green, Kent. 
‘AMEO BROOCHES, Necklets, Bangles, Rings, 
etc., wanted: diamond and all gem jewellery; 
gold, silver articles, modern, antique, gold and 
silver cigarette cases (any condition); imitation 
and cultured pearl necklets. High offers with 
cash.—H. MILLER (Llandrindod), LTD. (Dept. 
C.L.), Jewellers, 29, South Street, Worthing. 
(Bankers: Nat. Prov.). 
ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Rest prices given.—PEREZ. Carpet Specialists 
168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory) and 97, New 
Bond Street, W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
UR Coat, bust 42, modern, new condition (not 
mink) and good make. Also smart country 
Coat.—Particulars and price to Box 128. 
EORGIAN and Table Silver required, single 
struck thread design, about 1780 or earlier; 
forks, knives and tablespoons.—MRS. WATSON, 
Cley, Holt, Norfolk. 
ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 
Silver and Plated goods. Jewellery of every 
description, also Ladies’, Gentlemen's and Chil- 
dren’s discarded or misfit garments and Furs. 
Offer or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20, King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
ETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish to 
buy secondhand Linens, Curtains, Furniture, 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in good 
condition.—Please write or telephone to the 
Department concerned, Sloane 3434. 
Rots “‘Wraith’’ urgently required. 
cha: 


yards Trellis, new or 
preferably good architectural 


SALOON 
PUGH, 13, 


Previous 
ssis beyond repair, coachwork O.K. Price 
limit £2,509.—Write: SECRETARY, 3, Portland 
Villas, Hove, Sussex. 
HOT GUNS, WANTED TO PURCHASE. Con- 
dition immaterial if capable of repair. BEST 
PRICES paid for any kind of 12b. Send for inspec- 
tion; immediate return if offer not acceptable.— 
CHARLES RIGGS & CO. (proprietors of E. M. 
Reilly & Co., Est. 100 years), 22, Wormwood Street, 
London, E.C.2. Write for Gun and Crop Protection 
lists. Gun repairs: best work. City prices. 
TAMPS. Recently demobilised officer wishes 
to buy good stamp collection, old stamps on 
envelopes, pre-stamp letters; no dealers.—Box 133. 
ANTED, pair (or two) Harris Tweed Trousers, 
43-in. waist, 32 leg, or suit for 6 ft. 3 in. gent. 
—Box 129. 
ANTED to hire, Horse-drawn Caravan and 
Horse for fortnight during summer.—Write, 
Box 139. 
£200 offered for any of the following books 
in fine condition: Gould's ‘Birds of 
Great Britain,’’ 1873; ‘‘Birds of Europe,”’ 
‘Birds of Australia,’’ 1848-69; ‘‘Birds of Asia,” 
1850-83; *‘Humming Birds,’’ 1861-87; Thornton's 
“Temple of Flora,’’ 1799. Good offers also made 
for other fine colour plate books.—HAROLD 
HILL & SON, 12, Saville Row, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 


1837 ; 


HOTELS AND GUESTs 

ENHAM, Bucks. ‘‘Savay Farm.” 
paying guests, Offers bed-sitting 

h. and c., central heating and electri, 
7 gns. weekly. Adjacent to Denham 
station; London ‘2 hour. 13th cen: 
farmhouse in 122 acres. Trout f 


Open 
rooms wi} 
fires, Fro 
Studios ay) 
‘TY Moatd 
ID, rougl 
ne: Denha 


shooting, boating and tennis. Telept 
2. 


EVON. HUNTERS LODGE HvoTEL 

Lyme Regis, licensed country hve}, 
appointed. Excellent food. Lovely UNtry. ¢¢ 
—Phone: Axminster 328611. oo 
BOR TOWERS HOTEL, Goodr; 

Paignton, S. Devon. Summ: 
Facing sea and sun. Good golfing, 
tennis. Cruising in the Ebor laun 
cuisine. Terms en pension, 1 gn. px 
phone Paignton 515211. Brochure fr 


OVE. Small private hotel; hot ar i cold way 


ton Sang 
vacancies 
hing, tab 
Excelley 
day. Te 
™m Manage 





and gas fires in rooms. Cen: 11 heat 
Liberal catering and personal com: rt. By , 
front. Central.—*RUTHERGLEN, 3, | 
down Place, Hove 2, Sussex. 
EE BAY HOTEL, Lee, Devon 
beautiful and secluded valley | 
JOHN HAMILTON, Proprietor, Ilfra 
ARGATE. 
CLIFTONVILLE HOTE! 
150 bedrooms. Fully licensed. Lift 
restaurant and ballroom. Sports rox 
accommodation available May, Jun 
and October.—Apply, MANAGEI 
Margate 1870. 
EWQUAY, CORNWALL. 
KNOWLE LINKS HOTE! 
(adjoining Go!f Club House and 
FISTRAL Bey). 60 bedrooms. Bri 
and games. Special winter terr 
Newquay 2345. 
UIET country holiday. Wildfow]i 
Picnic lunches. Chequers Hot 
Lincs, from 5 gns. week or 116 b. a 
3247. 
OYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, St. | 
Sea, Sussex. Dancing nightly 
and his orchestra from the Ritz and Savoy 
London. Every amenity and comfort 
your stay enjoyable.—THE HOTE! 
SOUTH COAST. 
~WITZERLAND IN 
scenery, 
produce. Freedom 


Lan 


tuated 


ENGLAND; 
individual diets and 


insurpasy 
care. Hog 
and friendliness. Now » 
opened. Terms: £66-.—EUROCLYDON, 
brook, Glos. Tel.: Drybrook 278. 
HE Sportsman’s Hotel. Diana Lodge, § 
bath, Exmoor. Fishing, shooting, 
and hacking. Good food and general com 
Squash court. Club licence.—Telephone Exfor 


REGADDICK, BLISLAND, BODMIN. 6 

house in the most beautiful part of 
Cornwall. Woods, rivers, moorland. Sea 9m 
Excellent cooking. Club licence. From 5 
weekly. Tel.: St. Judy 266. 

ENTNOR, ROYAL HOTEL. Now open. Facit 

south and the sea. Sheltered, sunny, 
fortable. Inclusive terms from 6 gns. Tel. 
186. TRUST HOUSES LIMITED. 

ESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

ROYAL PIER HOTEL 
provides exquisite comfort. Immediately ab 
the sea, facing south. Spacious and perfect 
appointed. Vita-glass lounge and dining r 
Centrally heated. Lift to all floors. Most be 
rooms, double and single, have private bathroom 
Special h. and c. sea-water baths, Fully lice 
with good wine cellar. Tel. 290. 

OODY BAY HOTEL (fully licensed) 

Manor House Hotel, Parracombe, Devon( 
under entirely new management). Spend sp 
in the miniature Switzerland of Devon. 150 acr 


from sea to moors. Own farm produce 
comfort and cuisine. Apply for brocl 
terms for H.M. Force Telephone 
64 or 76. Telegrams: Tomkat, Parra 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
OLONEL, age 48, married, seeks Partnersh) 
Country Land Agents, or job where loy 

experience all branches agricult 
management and exceptional organ 
would be of use. Excellent war reco 
OMESTICATED lady seeks pos 
keeper-Secretary (or Housek¢ 
Capable cook, needlewoman, etc. \ 
take entire charge. For 2', months 
arrangement.—Box 124. 
;STATES IN ITALY. Middle-ag 
desires position as Administrat« 
or American owned estates (villa 
Twelve years with Ritz-Carlton Con 
experience as hotel manager-propri 
ences.—Write: CHAS. URBANETZ, H 
Venice. 
IEUT.-COL. (46), ex-supt. large I 
and Govt. poultry farm manage! 
Manager private syndicate shootin 
Assistant to Estate Agent.—Box 125. 


mbe. 








SITUATIONS VACAN 
OMESTIC HELP required, refin 
Must be good cook. Live in; 2 
Apply, letter only, MRS. BOOTH, *'G 
Lapworth, Warwickshire. 
ANTED for a permanent persona 
in the country, a born motor-c 
enthusiast, capable of making his wor 
and possessing an infinite respect fo 
and correct way of doing things. Apr 
have a gentle and good background, a! 
able education, and if married the w 
a real mate with a complete under 
her husband's way of life. The job is 
tenance nature carrying a fair wage 
modation, and offers a sound future f 
man.—Box 123. 


= COUNTRY LIFE’ COP 
For Sale / 
**\(YOUNTRY LIFE,’’ 1945, complete, 
™* tion. Best offer.—Box 134. 
““(XOUNTRY LIFE,’’ June 8 and 
ALDERSON, 20, Richmond Ro 
Coldfield, Warwickshire. 
OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCT 
ADVERTISING PAGE 834 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


livection of the Right Honourable Lord Swaythling 


OUTSKIRTS OF SOUTHAMPTON 
THE IMPORTANT FREEHOLD SWAYTHLING ESTATES 


TOWNHILL PARK and 326 ACRES 


With the Italian Riveria Style Residence. 








Standing on a timbered knoll with extensive views. 
8 fine reception rooms, 25 bed and dressing rooms, 8 bathrooms 
Complete offices. Fully modernised 
Central heating. Main services. Modern sewage system. 
BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS 
Rose garden and pergolas. Bowling alley. Tennis courts 
Walled kitchen garden. Orchards 
Stabling and garages. Lodge, 2 cottages and 4 flats 


THE FAMOUS SWAN COPSE AND SALMON POOL 





THE SOUTH FRONT 


LOWER TOWNHILL FARM (68 acres with T.T. buildings). UPPER TOWNHILL FARM (67 acres 
WOOD MILL (recorded in Domesday Book) with flour-milling machinery. Enclosures of riverside erazing 
10 MODERN SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES AND SEVERAL COTTAGES. 

VACANT POSSESSION of the residence, grounds and farms. 


ALLINGTON MANOR FARM and 516 ACRES 


WITH GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 
Model Cowhouse (100), Barns, Cattle Yard and 10 Cottages. 
Let on yearly tenancy at £575 per annum. 
146 ACRES OF HEAVILY TIMBERED OAK WOODS 
Keeper’s cottage and other lots. 


2 MILES OF FISHING IN THE RIVER ITCHEN 








THE MUSIC ROOM 
For Sale by Auction in Blocks or Lots at Southampton at an early date. 
Solicitors : Messrs. GILBERT SAMUEL & CO., 6, Great Winchester Street, E.C.2. 
\uctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





by direction of the Public Trustee and his Co-Executors, the Executors of the late Lord Illingworth. 


YORKSHIRE. WEST RIDING 
RAMSGILL AND HEATHFIELD MOORS, UPPER NIDDERDALE 


With Sporting Rights over 5,955 ACRES 
forming ONE OF THE BEST KNOWN GROUSE MOORS in the NORTH OF ENGLAND 


Covering more than 8 square miles without road, footpath or fence across them, situate in the midst of other best-known Grouse 
Moors in Yorkshire and readily accessible from many centres and only 17 miles from Harrogate with its generous hotel accommodation. 
THE AVERAGE BAG FROM THESE MOORS during 55 years has been 1,166 brace p.a. 

LARGEST BAGS have been 1911, 2,054 brace; 1916, 3,158 brace ,1917, 2,391 brace; 1934, 2,985 brace. 

The whole property will first be offered together as one unit, but if hot so sold then in two lots as follows : 

Lot 1.—RAMSGILL MOOR AND BENTS WITH LUNCHEON HUT, SHEPHERD’S COTTAGE, and GAMEKEEPER’S HOUSE with paddock, 
KENNELS, GAME LARDER, etc. (Freehold). 2,627 Acres. 
SPORTING RIGHTS FOR GROUSE AND BLACK GAME over Moorland Allotments. 292 Acres. 

Lot 2—HEATHFIELD MOOR WITH LUNCHEON HUT, KEEPER’S AND SHEPHERD’S HOUSES, Kennels and Game Larder, meadow and 
pasture land and a SHEEP AND CATTLE HOLDING known as MERRYFIELD FARM (Freehold). 2,743 Acres. 
SPORTING RIGHTS FOR GROUSE AND BLACK GAME over Moorland Allotments. 437 Acres. 

All Sporting Rights are available to a Purchaser for the coming season. 
n outstanding feature of these Moors is the COMPLETE CONTROL which a Purchaser gains over them, owing to conditions laid 
down to give absolute protection during the breeding and shooting seasons. 


To be offered for Sale by Auction at the North Eastern Station Hotel, Harrogate, on Friday, May 24, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors : Messrs. THEODORE GODDARD & CO., 5, New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
Land Agent: W. B. BOORD, Esq., F.S.I., F.L.A.S., Estates Office, Pateley Bridge, Harrogate. 
ctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 and Messrs. HOLLIS & WEBB, 3, Park Place, Leeds, 1. 
Particulars, with plan and special conditions of sale, 1/- per copy 


Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


(10 lines) 





Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London."’ 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 


AND aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER 





By order of Mrs. Symonds, 










SOMERSET 


1 mile main S.R. line and centre of Crewkerne (Yeovil 9 mls., Chard 9 mls., Bridport 13 mls.) 


a 





BINCOMBE, With Vacant Possession. 

CREWKERNE The attractive Freehold 
The attractive substan- Residential Property 
tially built Ham stone HORNS HILL, 
Georgian Residence on CATSFIELD 
high ground with fine 


views. Double hall, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, oak panelled 
library, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Garage, 
stabling, etc. Charming 
well-wooded gardens. First- 
class kitchen garden. Ex- 
cellent greenhouses. _Good 
pasture land, 36 ACRES 
in all. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
OF HOUSE AND 5 
: roa ACRES. 
To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold privately) on Tuesday, May 21, 
1946. Particulars, photographs and plan from the Solicitors : Messrs. 
FORRESTER & FORRESTER, Malmesbury, Wilts, or the Joint Auctioneers : 
Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066), Messrs. 
T. R. @. LAWRENCE & SON, Crewkerne (Tel. 71). 





consisting of the Georgian- 
style Residence. Spacious 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 
bedrooms, dressing room, 
: bathrooms, modern 
domestic offices. Main 
electricity and water. Cen- 
tral heating. Drainage to 


septic tank. Garage. 
Pleasure grounds and 
kitchen garden. Entrance 
lodge. Finely timbered 


park-like grassland approxi- 
mately,24 ACRES in all. 


For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold privately) Thureda M : 
1946. Joint Auctioneers : ABBO % B . ¥. ie 3’ Ena 
Road, Bexhill-on-Sea (Tel. 2233/4) and JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 3, 
Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Tel. Mayfair 3316/7); Solicitors : 
SHEPPARD & SON, 


By direction of G. E, Allen, Esq. 7 
Near BATTLE, SUSSEX 


Hastings 5 miles. 


Bexhill 5 miles. Station 2 miles. 





. 5 o iz ey 


TT & ABBOTT F.A.1., 9, Endw || 


f Mess 3s. 
6, High Street, Battle, Sussex (Tel. Battle 27). 



























DORSET 


Newton 3 miles. Templecombe 
London line) 6 miles, 


Sturminster (main S.R. 


In the centre of the Blackmore Vale Hunt. 
The charming Country Residence known as 
THE YELLOW HOUSE, MARNHULL 


Containing hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 

usual domestic offices. Central heating, main 

electricity and water. Fine prolific orchard and kitchen 

garden. Garage, washdown, and other good outbuildings. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


Auction, 3 p.m., May 17, 1946. Particulars, price 

6d., from the Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS AND 

STAFF, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066); Land Agents : 

Messrs. PETER SHERSTON & WYLAM, Georgian 

House, Sherborne (Tel. 61): Solicitors: Messrs 
T. S. BARTLETT, Greenhill, Sherborne. 


2 wLs, 


By direction of the Trustees. With Vacant Possession. 


IN ALOVELY PART OF THE COTSWOLDS 


Course 142 miles. 
The Well-known Freehold Residential Property 
HYDE COURT 
Near Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire. 
The fine old stone-built Residence, the major portion 
probably dating from Elizabethan period. Lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 9jbed andfdressing rooms, 


on upper floor. Garage and outbuildings. Cottage. Own 
electricity, main water. Pasture,land and orcharding, 
IN ALL ABOUT 4°, ACRES. 
To be Sold by Auction (unless privately sold) on 
Monday, May 27, 1946, at 3 p.m. Illustrated par- 
ticulars of the Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. JACKSON 
STOPS, Old Council Chambers, Cirencester (Tel. 
334/5); Messrs. BRUTON KNOWLES & CO., King 
Street, Gloucester (Tel. 2267): or of the Solicitors : 
Messrs. WINTERBOTHAM, BALL & GADSDEN, 
5, Rowcroft, Stroud, Glos. 





3% miles Stroud (Main G.W.R.). Minchinhampton Golf 


2 bathrooms and large studio or billiards room, and 8 attics 


By direction of Wing Commander E. D. Skepper. 


NORTHANTS 


Market Harborough 8 miles. Kettering 7 miles. Residen‘ al 
and Agricultural Property. 


THORPE UNDERWOOD HOUSE 
Beautiful old house in a sunny position with extensive 
views, containing hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 
dressing rooms, bathroom, complete offices, conservatory. 
Electric light, central heating. Garage and _ stabling. 
Charming grounds with tennis court. Home Farm and 

house. Gardener’s cottage. 
IN ALL ABOUT 96 ACRES. 
Vacant possession of the residential portion. 


For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold privately) 

at Kettering, during June. Particulars of the Auc- 

tioneers: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
Bridge Street, Northampton. 








By direction of Frith Estates Ltd. 
DORSET 


Sherborne 6 miles. Centre of Blackmore Vale. 

Agricultural 
beautiful 
modern 


Gentleman's 
Estate with 
Georgian style 
house, completely up-to- 
date and in fine order. 
Very suitable for a cattle 
raising, milk production, or 
a racing establishment. 
F , 
STALBRIDGE 
Hall, 4-5 reception rooms, 
11 principal bed and dress- 
ing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
model kitchen, ete., excel- 
lent farm buildings, main 
water and electricity. 
Bailiff’s house 5 cottages. 
261 ACRES 
Vacant possession of whole 
p . on completion. 
Auction, June 13, 1946, at 3 p.m., or privately before. Particulars price 
2- each. Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF,‘ Hendford, Yeovil 
(Tel. 1066): Solicitors : WARREN, MURTON & CO., 45, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C.1. 





By direction of Major Trevor Price 


With Vacant Possession. 


OLD HOUSE, CALMSDEN 


Near Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 


SMALL COTSWOLD 
MANOR HOUSE, well 
modernised. Lounge, 3 
rooms, 


reception compact 


offices, 7 bedrooms, bath- 
Double 


small 


room. Stabling. 
Attractive 
Main electricity. 

Hot and 
Small 


garage. 
gardens. 
Central heating. 
cold services. 


gardens. 


For Sale by Auction (unless pr 


1846, at 3 p.m. 








* 
eviously sold privately) on Monday, May 20; 


illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: Mess: s- 


JACKSON STOPS, Old Council Chambers, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5); Solicitors 
Messrs. SEWELL, RAWLINS & PERKINS, Cirencester. 














Grosvenor 31217 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET. MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





SOUTH COAST 


Yacht anchorage nearby. 


PRICE £12,000. 


Facing private sandy beach with unique view. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


FOR SALE WITH 





A BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE, replete with every up-to-date comfort; approached by a drive. 
Well-timbered grounds adjoining the shore and private estate. 


4 reception rooms. Garage. 


It contains : 





10 (or more) bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, hall and 


Owner’s Agents : WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





WEST SUSSEX 


Near Goodwood Racecourse and several Golf Links. Amidst lovely country. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
12 bedrooms, nurseries, 8 bathrooms, lounge, 2 reception rooms, usual domestic offices. 
Main electric light, central heating, ete. Two garages, 2 cottages. Bungalow. 


CLOSE TO LARGE PRIVATE ESTATES. £13,000 with 5 ACRES. 


Agents : WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


Central position for hunting with the Quorn, also Cottesmore, Belvoir, and The Fernie. 


A MODERNISED RESIDENCE OF EARLY ORIGIN 
8 Master’s bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 6 servants’ rooms, hall, 3 reception rooms, usu 


offices. 


Electric light, central heating. 


Stabling for 14 with accommodation f 


5 grooms. Cottage. 


FOR SALE WITH I5 ACRES. PRICE £8,000. 


Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





_|| 






al 
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[ KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


- EAST SUSSEX 


Ten miles from Lewes in delightfully wooded undulating country 


MOONS MILL 


BLACKBOYS, 
FRAMFIELD 


A compact Residence fitted with 
all modern conveniences. Lounge 
hall, beautiful drawing room with 
concealed lighting, dining room, 
study, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 
attic rooms, 2 boxrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, kitchen with Aga. Maids’ 
room. Oil-fired central heating 
with automatic control. Own 
electricity and water. Large 
garage and workshop. Chauffeur’s 
cottage. Lawns and tennis court. 
Interesting woodland yrounds. 
‘ ‘ Small farme ry. 

A Sen mea ABOUT 18 ACRES 4 

eae _ intersected by stream Re . a 
For SALE by AUCTION at the White Hart Hotel, Lewes, on Tuesday, May 14, at 3p.m. (unless previously Sold) 
itors: Messrs. ANDREWS & BENNETT, Burwash. Auctioneers : Messrs. ROWLAND, GORRINGE & CO., 64, High St.. Lewes: and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK «& RUTLEY. 


SUSSEX—COODEN BEACH ESSEX 


2 iiles from Bexhill; under 10 miles from Eastbourne. Four miles from Broxbourne Station. 19 miles from London 
3  inutes from the Golf Club Heuse and 5 minutes from the sea. LITTLE STILES. NAZEING 
Southern electric service to Victoria. ia mia aaa 

















> 





An attractive MCDERN 
RESIDENCE approached 
by a ¢ravelled drive. 


Oak panelled hall, morning 
room, oak panelled dining 


An attractive, well-built 
residence, standing 500 
feet up, facing South, 
with lovely views over 
undulating country. 


2 


































3 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 servants’ bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Excel- 
lent offices. 


room, sun parlour, 6 bed 
and dressing rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. Domestic offices 
with servants’ sitting room. 











Central heating. Indepen- Main water. Private 
dent hot water. All main electric-light plant. Septic 
services. Telephone with tank drainage. Telephone. 
extension. Garage. Half Central heating. Indepen- 
panelled oak staircase. dent hot-water system. 

Detached staff cottage (hall, Two cottages and charmng 
living room, 2 bedrvoms.) garden about 344 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE by AUCTION in the Hanover Square Estate Room on 
Tuesday, May 14, at 2.30 (unless previously Sold). 


GROUNDS of about 13, ACRES. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, INCLUDING CONTENTS, £15,000 














Would be sold without the furniture. Solicitors : Messrs. COLLISSONS & DAWES, 29, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
Aw ats: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (42,019) Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W.1. 
Mayfair 3771 Telegrams: 
(io lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ‘Galleries, Wesdo, London."’ 
Regent 0293/3377 ™ Telegrams: 
Reading 4441 ‘Nicnenyer, Piccy, London’’ 


Established 1882) "Nicholas. Reading”’ 
1 


( 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD. PICCADILLY. W.1: 1, STATION ROAD. READING 





By dircetion of the Right Hon. Lord Parmoor. Preliminary Announcement. 


THE PARMOOR ESTATE 


Between Henley and High Wycombe, Bucks, 


In a lovely unspoilt part of the Chilterns. Comprising :— 
PARMOOR HOUSE, a fine old country seat, with 12 principal bedrooms, 9 bathrooms, and a magnificent suite of entertaining apartments. 
Garage. Stabling. Cottages. Charming gardens and parkland. 


A number of capital Farms, including :— 
BAGMOOR, 118 Acres; STUD FARM, 69 Acres; LITTLE PARMOOR, 94 Acres; FLINT HALL, 244 Acres; SHOGMOOR, 141 Acres; 
LUXTERS, 48 Acres; UPPER GODDARDS, 77 Acres; FINGEST, 63 Acres; LOWER GODDARDS, 59 Acres; DOVER‘sS, 75 Acres; 
— PARK FARM, 90 Acres. 


A number of picturesque cottages, small holdings, accommodation land, building sites, and the valuable woodlands. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1,511 ACRES 
which will be sold by Auction in numerous lots during the coming summer. 


Particulars, plans and conditions of sale (price 2/6) may be had when ready of the Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1.; and at Reading, Berks. 


OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 


NORTON 
baniad OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 


HAMPSHIRE—SUSSEX BORDERS 


Amidst superb country, 45 miles from London. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
MODERNISED PICTURESQUE QUEEN ANN RESIDENCE 











containing briefly : 4-5 reception rooms, 19 bedrooms, and 

5 bathrooms. Electric light, good water supply, central 

heating. Stabling, garages, farm buildings, etc. Fine 
old barn. Squash racquets court. 


Guest’s cottage. Five other cottages. 


Pleasure grounds, woodlands, arable (formerly pasture) 
etc., in all about 

413 ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


10, 1946 





Telegrams: ‘Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 





Preliminary Announcements. By direction of the Trustees of the late Major Smith-Bosanquet. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
16 miles from London and adjacent to Broxbourne Station. 


Valuable Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Estate 
BROXBORNEBURY ESTATE, BROXBOURNE — Jacobean-style Mansion 


and western hall. 6 reception rooms, 
Valuable accommodation land. 


billiards, 
smallholding, 


Containing staircase, 
30) cottages, 


24 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, etc. Stabling and garages. cottages, ornamental and kitchen gardens, 
sand and gravel deposits, village hall, building land. 
the whole extending to some 1,628 ACRES. 


For 5 


park, 3 fi 
Ground rents 460 acres woodlands with valuable standing tir 


Sale as a whole or in 76 Lots in June. 


svlicitors : Messrs. TROWER, STILL & KEELING, 5. New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. Auctioneers : 


in conjunction with RUMBALL 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6. Arlington Street. St. 


& EDWARDs, St. Albans. 


James’s, 5.W.1 (Regent & 





HAMPSHIRE — LYMINGTON 


Near the Yacht Club 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


BERKSHIRE — ASCOT 


Sunny position with fine sea views. Amidst the pines and adjoining a Golf Course, 


1 mile of Station. 


A PLEASING MODERN RESIDENCE 


of pleasing design, 
class order. Hall, 


in first- Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 
3 recep- bedrooms (all with basins), 
tion. 6 bedrooms, 3 bath. 3 bathrooms, compact 
Staff sitting room and offices. Main — services. 
offices. All main services. 
Central heating. Garages. 
Superior cottage with bath- 
room, 


Central heating. 2 garages. 


Delightful old-world Easily maintained grounds 


grounds of of 


214 ACRES 2 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,250 


er near offer. Immediate 


Apply Joint Sole Agents : CHANCELLOR & Co., Ascot (Tel.: Ascot 2), 
HAMPTON AND SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington St.. St. James’s, 8.W.1. Regent 8222. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £9,750 
or without the cottage £8,250. Ideal for 


Recommended by HAMPTON AND SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. 
Regent 8222. 


a yvachtsman. 


James’s, 8.W. 
(H. 50844) 


possession. 


and 
(B.26866a) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (WIM. 0081) BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


Box Fee 1/6 


(243) - 








2/- per line (min. 3 lines). 





AUCTIONS 


AMPSHIRE. — 
VACANT 


ANDOVER. 
POSSESSLON (for 
part). 
66 miles London, 15 Winchester, 
Main road frontages. 
MODEL ECONOMIC UNIT 
of about 1,022 ACRES. 
Farmhouse.  Bailiff’s house. Six modern 
bungalows. Unique buildings. Excellent 
water supply. Electric light and power. To be 
sold by Auction in One or Five Lots by 
OOLLEY & WALLIS 
at The Star and Garter Hotel, Andover, 
on Friday, May 17, 1946, at 3 p.m. 
Illustrated particulars and plan, price 2/6, 
from the Auctioneers’ Offices, Salisbury, 
Romsey and Ringwood, or from the Solicitors, 
Messrs. Gilling & Hounsome, 294, London 
toad, North Cheam. 
MALLS BANK, CROSS-IN-HAND, 
NEAR UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 
By order of Executors of H. E. Thomas deceased. 
A grass and woodland holding situate in the 
midst of unspoilt country and within easy 
reach of London, Tunbridge Wells and the 
coast, comprising a charming modernised 
brick and timber-built cottage residence 
known as Malls Bank, containing 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 sitting rooms (1 double), kitchen 
and offices with grass and woodlands extending 
inallto an area of about 59 ACRES, 3 ROODS, 
19 POLES, which will be offered for SALE 
bY AUCTION by Messrs. LESLIE, MARSH 
& CO., at the London Auction Mart, 155, 
Queen Victoria Street. E.C.4, on Thursday, 
May 23, 1946, with vacant possession of the 
house and woodlands. Possession of the grass- 
land can be had at short notice. 
Note.—The residence is fully furnished and 
the purchaser will have the option, if desired, 
of purchasing the entire furnishings o: the 
house at a valuation. May be viewed and 
particulars and conditions of sale obtained ot 
the Solicitors : E. THOMAS & Co., 10, New 
Road, Woolwich, S.E.18 (Tel. No. Woolwich 
3036); or with order to view of the Auctioneers 
at their offices, 344, Kensington High Street, 
London, W.14 (Tel. : Western 3901-2). 
OVERLOOKING ASHDOWN — FOREST 
Delightful modern Country Residence, Spy- 
ways, Hartfield, in perfect secluded position 
yet accessible. 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bath. Main services. Lavatory 
basins. Central heating. Excellent cottage 
and stabling. Beautiful gardens and grounds 
about 6 ACRES. Exceptional opportunity, 
well recommended. AUCTION JUNE ; 
private treaty offers considered. 1.3518.— 
For particulars, apply Owner's Sole Agents : 
Messrs. CHARLES J. PARRIS, The Broadway, 
Crowborough, Sussex (Tel. No. 7), and at 67, 
High Street, Tunbridge Wells, Kent (Tel. No. 
79), 


the most 


18 Salisbury. 


AUCTIONS 


DORSET, FAVOURED CHARMINSTER 
Dorchester 1 mile. 

East Hill Lodge, old-time Country House of 
character. 3 reception, 5 bed, 3 modern fitted 
bathrooms. Flat for — 3 rooms and 
bath. Garage for 2. 2 or attractive 
gardens, ete. All CANT POS- 
SESSION. AU CTION. MAY ‘5 by order of 
Trustees.—Particn ars and conditions of sale 
Hy. DUKE & Son, Auctioneers, Dorchester 
(Tel. 426). ANDREWS, SON & HUXTABLE, 
Solicitors, Derchester (Tel. 5). 


TO LET 
O. TIPPERARY. Small Furnished House. 
Bath and e.1., 2 sitting and 5 bedrooms. 
Garden, garage and good stabling. Hunting, 
2 packs, fishing and shooting. Good town 
and tennis club 2% miles. To be let short or 
long period.—Box 120. 


ROUSE SHOOTING. 





To be let on lease 
commencing season 1946, the well-known 
Moors of Knaresdale and Asholme, between 
Haltwhistle and Alston, Northumberland, 
together with shooting lodge, two keepers’ 
houses, ete. Average bag over 24 years, 1 ~ 
brace of grouse.—Apply to Messrs. ji 
CLARK & SONS, Land Agents, Hekwhistle 
Northumberland. 
OUTHAMPTON 10 MILES. To let on 
lease, Canterton Manor House in the 
neighbourhood of Lyndhurst.—For permission 
to view, apply LONGWooD ESTATES LTD., 
Longwood, near Winchester. 
WwW: SOMERSET. To let, 
charming Cottage in own grounds. 4 bed- 
rooms, sitting room, dining room, bathroom, 
electric light. 4 guineas a week.— LADY MALET, 
Chargot, Luxborough, Washford. Somerset. 
——— 


EXCHANGE 

T. JOHN’S WOOD. Luxury Flat, furn- 
ished 4 bed., 2 rec., 2 bath., exchange 
pleasant Cottage 35 miles London, April/May 
3-4 months. No children.—Box P.4788, 
SAMSON CLARKS, 57-61 Mortimer Street, W.1. 
WESTMORLAND. Modern 7-roomed 
Cottage, 2 miles private fishing River 
Lune, offered in exchange for Flat, Small 
House, London or easy reach Ascot. Ascot week. 
Write: Box 426, c/o JUDDS, 47, Gresham 


Street, E.C.2. 
WANTED 


ONDON (within 30 miles). Urgently 
required to purchase, a House of character, 
5-6 bed, 2-3 reception rooms. Good garden. 
Price about £6000. Also smaller House with 
more land, can be right in country.—MAPLE 
AND Co., Ltp., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond 
Street, W.1. Ref. C.3. 


Furnished 














WANTED 
OUNTRY. A firm of Specialists desires to 
rent on long lease a property suitable for 
exhibition flower growing and seed breeding. 
They must be very large gardens with plenty 
of glass houses toge ‘her with buildings, lodges. 
and cottages for staff and house of 8-10 bed- 
rooms with all modern conveniences. There 
would be no commercial signs. 
taken over.—Box 140. 
ONDON (25 miles maximum). Will 
country gentleman having Estate Cottage. 
even derelict, let to ex-service couple working 
N. London. Prepared do all but major repairs. 
Good tenants; country lovers; 
necessary. —Box 119. 
“ONDON OR BRIGHTON OR ANY 
GOOD SOUTH COAST RESORT. Re- 
quired immediately for special applicant, 
Large Modern Hotel. Derequisitioned proper- 
ties will be considered. Furniture essential 
with property. Owners and Agents invited to 
send full detailsand photos to H. Y., HAMPTON 
; s, Ltp., 6, Arlington Street, St. 
V.1. Phone : Regent 8222. 
“URRE "OR SUSSEX. Required to Pur- 
chase, 5 to 6 beds., 3 rec., 2 baths, 5 to 20 
acres.—WALLIS & WALLIS, 146, High Street, 
Guildford. ’Phone : 4307; or 200, High Street, 
Lewes, Sussex. *Phone: 144. 
WILTSHIRE, DORSET OI 
ROUNDING COUNTIES. 
small Country House. 
tion rooms. 
able. Good 


SUR- 
Wanted, 
5-7 bedrooms, 3 recep- 
Main power installed or avail- 
water supply. One or more 
cottages. Pasture and woodla.ds 20-300 
acres, Stream an attraction. Farm tenant 
could remain subject agreement as land not 
required for farming.——-Box 121 


FOR SALE 


RATTON, WILTS. Splendid modern 

Detached Residence, 3 rec., 3 bed., bath, 
etc. Excellent garage. Charming garden. 
Co.’s electric. Freehold £5,500. Possession.— 
Sole Agents: FOLEY, SON & MUNDY, Trow- 
bridge, Wilts. Tel. 92. 

‘OTSWOLD VILLAGE. For Sale with 

possession, charming old Residence. 3 
reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main 
electricity and gas. Telephone. Gardens. 
Garages. Stabling. Cottage.—All further par- 
ticulars of Hopps & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Cirencester. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. For Sale 

by private treaty, delightful Mansion and 
grounds extending to 14 acres (approximately) 
known as “Stone Cross,’’ Ulverston. 
railway station, easy reach of sea. 
situation. Ample accommodation school or 
— B. JACKSON, Estate Agent, Carn- 
forth. 


OR SUI 














Present staff 


share house if 


FOR SALE 
PEDFORDSHIRE. For Sale by 
treaty. Attractive Residential « 
cultural Estate 5 miles from Bedford. 


private 
nd Agri- 
Gentle 


man’s Residence, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, } 


bathrooms, thoroughly modernis 


d; good 


buildings with modern cowhouse; % good cot- 


tages. 250 acres including small par 
situated. The whole with vacant }« 
Applications to buy House and smali 
considered.—Apply, J. R. EVE & Sv 
tered Surveyors, Bedford. 
DORSET 6 miles Wimborne. Mo 

Thatched Cottage, 4 bed, 3 
rooms, bathroom, cloakroom. 0: 
inglenook fireplace. Garage. 1%, 
Main electricity being installed. 
close offer.—Box 55. 


AMPSHIRE. Between New | 
easy reach Bou 


the coast, 
Attractive Residence, 7-8 bedroom 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception. Central h 
all main services, Garage, stables, 
£6,000.—Apply : RACKHAM & 8& 
Carfax, Horsham. Phone : 311 and 
ENYA. Lovely climate, 7,600 ft 
Estate of 17,000 acres. Furnis 
House, 16 rooms, electric light, insi 
tion, telephone, 6 bedrooms, h, and 
900 cattle, 30 horses, 200 acres p 
Lorry, cars, tractors, etc. Well — 
property, 8-10 per cent. proposi 
capable large increase profit, 55/- 
walk in, walk out.—CoL. MURRAY, 
Kenya. : 
OUTH CROYDON. Croham H 
residential part). Exception 
modern Family Residence with g 
about 1% acres. 3 fine recepti( 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, compact 
quarters. Beautifully appointed th 
Central heating. Garage 3 cars. £8 
hold.—H. WILLIAMS & PARTNERS, 
Street, Croydon (CRO 1931). 
QURREY (35 minutes London). ‘ 
and unusual small House. 3 1 
3 bedrooms, tiled bathroom. All | 
vices, partial central heating. Mat 
raced garden % acre a feature. Loy 
Newly redecorated. Complete with 1 
carpets, curtains and fittings. 
5,000 gns.—Box 122. 
EST SUSSEX COAST, 50 ya 
sea. Station 1% miles, Lon 
hours. For sale with immediate pc 
modern House of character, standi 
acres of fully developed and pr 
gardens. 3 ee 4 principal, 3 5 
bedrooms. 3 bathrooms. Every 
saving convenience in perfect runnil: 
A five-figure sum was invested i in this 
in 1935 and a substantial price is now ! 
—Box 52. 
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‘enon. wa CURTIS & HENSON a 





SEVEN MILES NORTH OF BANBURY ROPLEY MANOR, HANTS. Between Winchester and Petersfield 
480 ft. up. Extensive views. Alresford 3 miles. Alton 9 miles. 70-minute service of express electri trains. 
QUEEN ANNE MANOR s * 
EXCELLENT HUNTING of great charm and character. 
CENTRE 9 principal bedrooms. 4 bath- 
rooms, panelled hall, 4 re- 
OLD STONE-BUILT —— Fog —— 
ISE domestic offices. Esse cooker. 
HOU as Mainelectric light and power. 
8 bedrooms, 2 attics, 3 bath- Ample water.Central heating. 
rooms, hall and 3 reception Domestic hot water. Hunting 
rooms. Main electric light and shooting district. Ad- 
and power. Ample water. joining the kennels of H.H. 
: : “i _ Hunt. Garages, stabling. 
Central heating. Aga’” Chauffeur’s flat. Model 
cooker, 


farmery with cowhouse. 
2 good cottages. Charming 
well - timbered gardens, 
miniature park, pasture and 
arable land, About 62 Acres. 


Splendid hunter stabling 
and garage. 2 cottages. 
Useful outbuildings. 








Charming gardens a1 F ‘k Vacant possession of house, 2 cottages, and 27 acres. For Sale by Auction as a whole. 

CINE Oe peek. or in seven lots, at the ROYAL HOTEL, WINCHESTER, on Wednesday, MAY 15 

In all about 10 ACRES next, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). Solicitors: Messrs. MAY, =e 

REEHOLD FOR SALE with vacant i AND DEACON, 49, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. Illustrated particulars an 
- 4 a SRMRRNRRED 40 Ge: eaten, plan (1/-) may be obtained from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. PINK & ARNOLD, 
ersonally inspected by the owner’s Agents : CURTIS & HENSON, as above. Wickham, Fareham, Hants (Wickham 3130): Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 











o OSBORN & ME PICCADILLY, Wt 
304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS‘ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


U! DER 30 MILES N.W. OF LONDON 





HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS FAVOURITE PART OF ESSEX 
In ie position 500 feet above sea level with splendid views. , a Tow 
. ss inaiansiien Gimmie, Renita ah . Within convenient reach of Station with frequent trains to About 40 minutes from Town. 
ile ey Club, ote. oars Weterles. Bus services nearby. A DELIGHTFUL BRICK-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


Lar ntrance hall, 4 reception, 20 bedrooms (most having A DELIGHTFUL BRICK-BUILT MODERN HOUSE occupying a pleasant position in particularly attractiv: 
fit basins, h. & c.), 5 bathrooms, splendid domestic gardens. 3 reception rooms. 8-10 bedrooms, bathroom. 





























offi with servants’ hall. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND with accommodation on two floors only ae ididatatatiee anheaiees: Vanaxacaoe 
Wi oR. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. Main electricity and water. Large garage. 
TW COTTAGES. STABLING. GARAGE. ALSO 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. ALL MAIN The gardens, whilst quite inexpensive to maintain. ar 
SM L BRICK-BUILT HOUSE, at present let at a 5 7 a delightful feature, and together with enclosures ot 
a inal rent. Beautifully timbered grounds, hard SERVICES. Attractive gardens of about 3%, ‘ACRE. grassland, the whole extends to 
ter court, walled kitchen garden, ete., in all about 
For Sale Freehold. Possession in July. ABOUT 15 ACRES 
30 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER b tienen 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. , SRCER, as above. . 
A: SEE SE, a6 ae (17,654) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,643 
ESHER CAMBS AND ESSEX BORDERS EAST SUSSEX 
In lendid position convenient for the Station with its | In an attractive position surrounded by open country and | In an exceptional position some 450 ft. above sea level and 
frequent and fast service of trains to Waterloo. commanding good views. commanding magnificent views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE : A BRICK-BUILT MODERN HOUSE AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
substantially built of brick with rough-cast exterior. with hall, 3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Hell, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. MODERN with 4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, bathroom. 
bathroom. DRAINAGE. Well-timbered gardens, ORCHARD, arable Main electricity and water. 
All main services. and a SMALL POULTRY FARM. Inall Splendid brick-built cottage. 
Delightful garden with lawn for tennis, vegetable garden, ABOUT 9 ACRES Matured pleasure gardens of 
: manneligyomncvien ABOUT 3 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ‘ FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,000 
rivate Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
aie gets: COBORN & MERCER, a0 ehove. (17.604) (M.2456) | Agents: OSRORN & MERCER, as above. (17,660) 
ms, 3 
good 


— te RALPH PAY & TAYLOR one 


ACTUALLY ADJOINING AND OVERLOOKING STOKE POGES GOLF COURSE 


— Paddington under half an hour. Slough 3 miles. 
_ INTERESTING OLD HOUSE DATING BACK TO A.D. 1100 
00 or 





Within half a mile of village with shops and frequent bus 
services. Facing south-west. 4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. 


t and 
x0uth, 
ASIN), 
g and 
Idock. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 


Hand service lift to first floor. 








LOGGIA. GARAGES. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. MODEL 

eg FARMERY. COTTAGE. 
loped : F 

and Attractive gardens. Lawns. Hard court. Water culvert 

cre ‘ spanned by picturesque bridge. te dp peta j ‘ 
vasha, - 5 ie a, 
= 12 ACRES OF GRASS LAND. UPWARDS OF 2,000 FEET OF ROAD FRONTAGE. IN ALL ABOUT 15 ACRES. JUST IN THE SALE MARKET. 
“ IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
ds of Recommended from personal knowledge by the Sole Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 
‘OTS, 
nestic 





shout. 


— eo BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY —— 


LONDON, S.W.3 




















oti, SUSSEX.-GENTLEMAN’S HIGHLY SUSSEX COAST EXETER 4 MILES BARGAIN FOR SOMEONE 
Woo ATTRACTIVE ESTATE UNIQUE PROPERTY First-class Dairy and Stock Farm FREEHOLD, ONLY £2,250 
1 ter Ai ut 50 miles south of London and within " ; , 75 ACRES Lovely little Tudor Cottage, full of oak 
view. easy reach of favourite coast resort. Near favourite old town. 175 AC beams, open fireplaces—so very picturesque 
fitted ‘ oe oe Royce Most attractive and historical Tudor house Beautiful _ re side nee of character com it was the subject of a cover photograph 
ehold . Pe ease pt g go dpaner in excellent condition, having main e.].| pletely modernised. 3 rec., 6 bed. (fitted | ; ceased ai ee Mien : 
ho .ing old-world residence of great charac- 7 ae in CoUNTRY LIFE. Situate in a pretty 
—<— te: with wonderful oak interior and in | 224 Co.'s water and unusually well-| basins), bath. Main electricity. Central Hildaes reat une. Ai: ed is. Suffolk 
from with wonderu “aeae 7e0.. 5 bed proportioned rooms and much old oak; health PS FT aE ES i ih a ta ler eae 
1 1h p si be ogee = ht. c al hes haan 2 large rec., 6 good bed., bathroom, etc. ee =e ie $i Sh. PI Contains 2 reception, 3 bed., bath. Main 
clon, e * Baceptionally fine buildings such ~~ Nice a, model farmery — e. A and buildings. Tying 30 cows. Cottage. electricity. Garage. Very pretty little 
vt ay rarely seen, and 4 cottages. A. first: ney oe ae ee saree IMMEDIATE POSSESSION flower garden, also kitchen garden. a: 
ci istate to appeal to those requiring | For sale Freehold with early possession. ; : , diate possession. Great opportunity, but 
: st reasonable Pe. 
_ . thing out of the ordinary and prepared Wanonumnonded. FREEHOLD. Most reasonable price you must view at once to socme.— 
pay a substantial price for possession. : is . 
= B STALL, HORSLEY “| BALDRY, 184, | BENTALL, HorstEy & BAatpry, 184,| BENTALL, HorstEy & Batpry, 184, | BenraLt, HORSLEY & BaLpRy, 184. 
Fed !' smpton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0152.) Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens, 0152). Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0152.) ' Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0152.) 
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Qrosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS = “*wzsagiets 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Belgrave Sq.,. 
and 68, Victoria’ St., 
Westminster, S.W. 7 





SURREY 


High-class residential district, 30 minutes from 
Hyde Park Corner. 


BEAUTIFUL TUDOR REPLICA WITH 
PERIOD FEATURES IN PERFECT 
ORDER. 


Designed by well-known architect on two floors. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, maids’ sittingroom. All main services. 
Vita glass throughout. Garage (2 cars). 
Attractive garden and small orchard of about 


1 ACRE. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION. 


Inspected and confidently recommended by the 
Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (D.1275) 








Within 3 miles of the centre of Bristol City. 
THE BRISLINGTON ESTATE 
With valuable frontages to the main Bristol-Bath Road. The Estate includes ¢ ll 
let dairy and mixed farms, small holding, accommodation lands, 5 cottages 4q 
1 dwelling house known as Hicks Gate a Allotments and some valuable gro ng 
timber. 
N ALL ABOUT 700 ACRES 
Gross Rent Roll, £1,368 12s. 10d. p.a. Tithe about £20 p.a. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
or later by Auction 
All particulars of the Joint Agents, R. R. HENSHAW, Esgq., F.S.I., F.L.A.S., Chart od 
Surveyor, Bath, or GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, l 


NEAR LEIGHTON BUZZARD 
Outskirts pretty village. On bus route. 
SMALL BUT SPACIOUS WELL-PLANNED HOUSE with good rooms 4 
RECENTLY REDECORATED THROUGHOUT. Six bed., 2 bath., 3 rec. rc ’ 
Central heating throughout. Main water and electricity. Garage 2 cars. Six exc« t 
horse boxes. Two cottages. 
PRETTY, INEXPENSIVE GARDEN AND PADDOCK, 3, ACRES 
£9,000, WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 
Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.6 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Regent 2481 





SUFFOLK 


Notably famous village; accessible Saffron Walden and Cambridge. 


A BLACK AND WHITE EARLY XVIIth CENTURY COTTAGE 


full of old oak, inglenooks, 
etc. Lounge 30 ft. long, 
parquet floor, dining room, 
5 bedrooms, 2 powder 
closets, bathroom with 
shower. Main — services. 
Well-planted garden with 


fruit trees. ONE ACRE- 





PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 
POSSESSION END JULY 
Sole Agents : F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. Reg. 2481. 





DEVONSHIRE 


Glorious position with panoramic views south to Torquay. 


GEORGIAN HOUSE AND 17 ACRES. 


Exeter 12 miles with bus 
service, also local station 
and noted village close by. 
Light grey stone and rose- 
clad residence with tiled 
and slate roof. 3 reception 
rooms, 5-6 bedrooms, bath- 
room. Garage and stabling, 
ete. Self-supporting gar- 
den, orchard, paddocks and 
woodland. 





PRICE FREEHOLD £6,750 
POSSESSION JULY 
Sole Agents : F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : Reg.2481 











"TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 23861. Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.’’ 





AIDENHEAD. Near Boulters Lock and overlooking Cliveden Woods. For Sale, 

charming and well-equipped RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE. Hall, 3 reception, 
3 bath, 6 bedrooms (5 fitted h. and c.). Main services. Central heating. Te — —_— 
Delightful gardens.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,1 


BYFLEET. Under a mile station. Bus 5 minutes walk. aiGRLLENT 

* LITTLE CHARACTER HOUSE. Hall, 3 reception, bath, 5 bedrooms 

(2 h. and ¢.). Main services. Part central heating. Garage. Beautifully timbered and 

shrubbed gardens, lawns, orchard and kitchen garden. 11, ACRES. £6,850 FREE- 

HOLD. With vacant possession.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 

(22,590) 

URREY HILLS. Electric rail service. ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE. Hall, 

3 reception, 3 bath, 7-0 bed. All main services. Central heating. Double garage. 

Squash racquet court. Swimming pool. Hard and grass tennis courts. Lawns, kitchen 

and fruit garden, orchard.—2%, ACRES. £7,000 FREEHOLD. VACANT 
POSSESSION. TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,404) 


LTS. Avon Vi ale country. CHARMING RESIDENCE, partly Queen Anne 

period. Hall, 3 reception, study, 2 baths and shower, 8-9 bed. Main electricity. 
Central heating. E SSE COOKER. Sti bling, garages. COTTAGE, 
orchard and meadowland. 16%, ACRES. £7,000. 
Audley Street, W.1. (17,803) 


SALMON FISHING ROUGH SHOOTING GOLF 
OUTH WALES. 3°, miles R.C.C. at Cardigan. 450 feet up on gravel. EXCEL- 
LENT RESIDENCE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER. 3 large reception, 
bathroom, 9 bedrooms. Electric light, gravitation water. Gar ige for 2. Grounds 
comprising tennis and other lawns, rhodode ‘ndrons, kitchen garden, etc. Meadowland 
available. £5,500.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,369) 

















Pleasure grounds, 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 











S. W. SANDERS, 
F.V.A. 


SANDERS’ T. . Sepa, 


MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH. 





SIDMOUTH 


One of the most attractive modern Residences, occupying a choice position with 
grounds of approximately 
4'\, ACRES, and a sod 
modern Cottage. l'hiree 
entertaining rooms, {our 
principal and three sccon- 
dary bedrooms, three bath- 
rooms. Really good 01 ces 
with Aga cooker. Mids’ 
sitting room. Garage for 





two cars. Planned for «sy 
running on two floors ly. 
All main services, ce). ral 
heating. Offered with \s- 
session on completio at 
£12,600. 





WNERS— particularly in South-West England contempk dine realisation re 

invited to avail themselves of our services. It is probably no exaggerati: to 

say that amongst the many thousands of registered applications we have a pote: al 

Buyer for every attractive property in the South-Western Counties. Personal in 

tion, without charge. Fees on the normal professional scale—no **unautho 
extras.” 














By direction of Brig.-Gen. Sir Archibald Home, K.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., and 
Lt.-Col. D. A. F. Home. 


WEST SUFFOLK 
Newmarket 8 miles. Bury St. Edmunds & miles. 
RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
well known as the 
CAVENHAM PARK ESTATE 
CAVENHAM HALL AND PARK 


The Important 


Three Farms. Market garden holdings. ‘The Plough”? Inn.  Cavenham Mill. 
Woodland frecholds. Cottage and Village properties. 
2627 ACRES 


MAINLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 35 Lots (unless previously sold by private 
treaty) at EVERARDS HOTEL, BURY ST. EDMUND'’S, on THURSDAY, 
June 20, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. 





By direction of F. S. Barton, Esq. 


NORFOLK 
On the outskirts of Watton. 
Swaffham 8 miles. Norwich 22 miles. 
RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE known as 
THREXTON ESTATE 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, FARMING UNDERTAKING OF 634 ACRES, W! 
9 COTTAGES (540 acres arable, 85 acres pasture), 31 ACRES OF VALUAB 
WOODLAND. 
667 ACRES 7 


With Vacant Possession at Michaelmas next (or earlier by arrangement). 
For Sale by Auction as a whole (unless previously sold by private treaty 
THE ROYAL HOTEL, NORWICH, on SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1946, at 3 p 








Particulars (price 2/6d. in the case of The Cavenham Park Estate) from the Auctioneers 


Messrs. BIDWELL & SONS 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 
Head Office: 2 King’s Parade, Cambridge, and at Ely and Ipswich, also at 49 St. James’s Street, London, S.W.! 











1] 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


JOHN_D. WOOD & CO. 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





WINDSOR 31%, MILES, MAIDENHEAD 4% 


The well-equipped Modernised Old- world Residence 
Black and White Tudor style, known as 
OAKLEY GREEN FARM 


3 reception, 8 bed and dress- 
ing rooms (6 with basins), 
panelled rooms and wealth 
of old oak. Company’s 
water, electricity and gas. 
Stabling, bungalow. Gar- 
den. AS A LOT WITH 
7 ACRES. 


4 cottages let at £91, 
detached cottage. Grass 
field, in all about 


15 ACRES 


Ft SALE BY AUCTION (if not previously sold) at the Town Hall, Windsor. 
W sday, May 22, 1946, by JoHn D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1, 
and Mrs. TUFNELL, F.V.A., Sunninghill, Ascot. 








BASINGSTOKE 5, READING 11 MILES 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 5 reception, 9 
principal, 6 servants’ bed- 
rooms, 7 baths. Central 
heating. Co.’s electricity. 
Attractive grounds. 8 cot- 
tages. Garages. Farmery. 





533, ACRES. FOR SALE BY AUCTION 


at early date by MESSRS. SIMMONS & Sons, Basingstoke, Readiag and Henley. 
and JOHN D. Woop & WO. 





BETWEEN DORKING AND GUILDFORD 


In a wonderful position 


AN EXCEPTIONAL MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 2 reception, 5 

bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Main water and electricity. 

Central heating. Delightful 
gardens. 


8 ACRES 





PRICE £10,500, WITH POSSESSION. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents as above. (22,391) 





By order of Alan D. Plikington, Esq. 


NEWBURY, BERKS 


One of the most delightful 
Small Estates in this 
favourite district. 


DEAN WOOD 


16 bed and dressing rooms, 
5 bath, 5 reception. Com- 
pany’s electricity. Modern 
drainage. Central heating. 
MODEL FARMERY. 
TWO LODGES. 


543, ACRES 





Gravec soil. South aspect. 400 ft. up. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold) at the Chequers Hotel, Newbury, 
on Thursday, May 16, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (10,386) 








Central 
9344/5/6/7 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London,"’ 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





CATERHAM 


Frequent train service to Town, 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


5 principal bedrooms, 3 staff rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING, 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
GAS AND WATER. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 





SWIMMING POOL. 
SQUASH RACQUET COURT. 


Well laid-out lawns and flower 
gardens. Small orchard = and 
vegetable garden. 


In all about 
2? ACRES 


PRICE £7,500 
(subject to contract) 


VACANT POSSESSION 


For further particulars apply: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 (Central 93445 6 7). 

















TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.1I 


°» MAPLE & Co., Ltp. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 





(Euston 7u00) (Regent 4685) 
OVERLOOKING RICHMOND PARK Preliminary Announcement. BLOUNTS, WEST CHILTINGTON, SUSSEX 
In a delightful part of the , . — oe 
In a beautiful positiononlua county near Pulborough and BEES a a ey oe 


few miles from Town. 
Delightful period style 
House in delightful garden 
of 2 ACRES. Lounge hall, 
drawing room, oak-panelled 
dining room, morning room. 
Excellent offices, maids’ sit- 
ting room, 6 bed and dress- 
ing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Garage for 2 cars. Tennis 
lawn, rockery. Kitchen 

garden, ete. 
Vacant possession. 
_ FREEHOLD £15,000 

Specially recommended by the Owner’s Agents” MAPLE & CO., as above. 











Petworth in favourite hunt- 
ing district. Attractive 
little property dating back 
to fifteenth century. Dining 
hall, drawing room, maids’ 
sitting room, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Electric light 
(own plant), Co.’s water. 
Excellent outbuildings in- 
cluding garages, stabling 
for 5 or more horses, ete. 
Delightful pleasure gardens 
and enclosure of meadow 
land, in allabout 18 Acres. . 

To be Sold by Auction early in June, or privately beforehand.—MaPLE & CO., as above 
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10, 
23, MOUNT ST., 


oncevewon €0., LONDON, W: WILSON & CO. 


LOVELY PART OF WILTSHIRE 


400 ft. up on green sand, Glorious views of the Downs. 


Grosven. 
1441 


BUCKS. 700 ft. UP ON THE CHILTERNS 


Lovely secluded position. 





1 hour London. 


GEORGIAN HOUSE IN 
FINELY TIMBERED 
PARK 


SINGULARLY CHARM - 
ING MODERN HOUSE 


set within delightful gar- 
dens and woodlands. Long 
drive. Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 12 bed and 
dressing, 3. ~=bathrooms. 
Main _ services. Central 
heating. Stabling, garage. 
2 cottages. Home farm (let) 


In first-rate order, beauti- 
fully appointed. Long 
drives. 7 principal bed- 
rooms, dressing rooms, 5 
bathrooms, 4 staff rooms, 
4 or 5 reception rooms. 
Central heating, electric 
light. 4 cottages. 


sole Agents : WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street. W.1. 


Lovely gardens with magni- 
ficent old trees. Home 
farm with good house, cot- 
tage and buildings (let). 


with house and buildings. 
Attractive cottage resi- 
dence. Other cottages, etc., 
and valuable beech woods. 


Old mill with cottage and 
mill pond. 

Some of the finest land in 

the district. ae la be 

FOR SALE WITH 125 ee ee 

ACRES. with a small area. 


The 


Sole Agents : 





ABOUT 400 ACRES. 


PRETTY & ELLIs, High Street, Great Missenden, and WILSON « ( 


23. Mount Street, W.1. 








eumvevors EDYWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS 


F. W. LOVEDAY. 
(MAYFAIR 0016) 


AND VALUERS (EDWARD A. SYMMO 


36, BERKELEY STREET, 


NS, F.A.1., P.A.S.1. JOHN A. JOHNS, F.V.I. J. 


LONDON, W.1. 


LAND AND 


F.V.1., A.A.L.P.A.) ESTATE AGENT : 





SOMERSET 
105-acre Mixed Farm. 
Geer TUDOR RESIDENCE, 5 bedrooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms. kitchen and bathroom. Cottage of 3 rooms, 
range of outbuildings, main water. PRICE £8,750, 
FREEHOLD. Usual valuations.—Apply, EDWARD 
SYMMONS & PARTNERS, as above. 


ESSEX 
4 miles Bishop's Stortford. 

TTRACTIVE BUNGALOW-RESIDENCE in 
delightful country. 6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
2 bathrooms, kitchen. ete. All main services. 2 cottages, 
garage, grounds of 7', ACRES, including paddock. 
PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD.—Apply, EDWARD 

SYMMONS & PARTNERS, as above. 








TO LET FURNISHED 
HERTS 
Near Hemel Hempstead 
500 YEAR-OLD HOUSE (reconstructed 1937), 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 reception rooms. kitchen and bathroom. Gardens 
of l acre. 7 guineas per Week, tenancy 1/3 Years.—Apply 


SUSSEX 


30 miles London. 


PERFECT GEM in reproduction Tudor style stand- 

ing in a charming woodland setting. 4 bedrooms, 
2-3 reception rooms, bathroom, kitchen, etc. Garage, 
central heating, main electricity and water, telephone. 
Delightful grounds of over 244 ACRES. Fully furnished 
and equipped. PRICE £8,950 FREEHOLD.—Apply, 
EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS, as above. 





NORFOLK COAST 
Direct access to beach. 
MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENC: 
(built 1938). 4-5 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, hi!'. 
kitchen and bathroom. Garage, grounds of over 2 ACRES. 
Ideal family residence. PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply. EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS, as above. 





KENT, 50 MILES LONDON 
Mized farm 130 acres. 
BRick AND TILED FARMHOUSE. 9 bed « 
dressing rooms, 3 reception rooms, bathroom ani 
kitchen, 2 cottages, arable, grass and 30 ACRES woodlaiii. 
Vacant possession. PRICE £10,500 FREEHOLD. 
Apply, EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS, as above. 





SOUTH DEVON 
Panoramic views over sea. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED RESIDENCE. 5 
principal, 4 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 3 
reception rooms, etc. Main services. garage, stabling. 
fishing and hunting. 1 ACRE of secluded grounds. 
PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD.—<Apply, Epwar 
SYMMONS & PARTNERS, as above. 











LONDON 
CAMBRIDGE 


EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS, as above. 
R . 


C. KNIGH 


AND AGEN 


T & SONS 


NORWICH 
STOWMARKET 





M. Brereton, deceased 
BRININGHAM HOUSE ESTATE 
GEORGIAN STYLE HOUSE AND PARKS. 
class occupation farm. 21 cottages, ete. 
530 ACRES. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
AUCTION MAY 18, 1946, AT NORWICH. 


By direction of Exors, of Capt. CLS. 


First 


FORTHCOMING AUCTIONS 
By direction of Exors. of Mrs. Holman Hunt, 
BURFIELD HALL, Nr. WYMONDHAM 
BEAUTIFUL SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE. 
cottages. Timbered parks. 
18', ACRES. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
AUCTION JUNE 1, 1946, AT NORWICH. 


deceased, 


Two 


Bu direction of Capt. C. J. Mordaunt. 
THE LIMES, NORTH LOPHAM 


BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE, 5 bedrooms, ba 
room, ete. 


8 ACRES. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
AUCTION JULY 13, 1946, AT NORWICH. 





Bu direction of R.G. Esq. 
NECTON HALL ESTATE 


NECTON HALL AND PARKS. 13 
‘arms. 52 Cottages. 


2,750 ACRES. GROSS RENT £3,100 PER ANNUM 
AUCTION JUNE 29, 1946, AT NORWICH. 


Lawrence, 


Dairy and Mixed 


By direction of Exors. of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bt., decd. 
RUNTON OLD HALL, Nr. CROMER 


LOVELY MANOR HOUSE (10 bedrooms). Exceptional 
gardens. Two cottages. 24 ACRES. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 
AUCTION JUNE 29, 1946, AT NORWICH. 





By direction of Exors. of H. J. Shorting. Esq. decev 
NETHERS HALL, OTLEY, SUFFOLK 


GENUINE SMALL TUDOR HOUSE, beautifully 
modernised, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ete. 


14 ACRES. 
AUCTION JUNE 11, 1946. 








All the above-mentioned properties will be offered for Sale by Auction unless previously sold privately. 


Full details upon application to the Auctioneers at 2, 


Holt and London. 


Upper King Street, Norwich, Tel, 24289 (2 lines), or Market Place, Stowmarket (Tel. 384/5), and at Cambridge, Hadle! 











SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





By Order of the Trustees. 


HAMPSHIRE-WILTSHIRE BORDERS 


IN 1 OR 55 LO” 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE KNOWN 
“NORMAN COURT” 


2,263 ACRES 


WITH THE NOTABLE COUNTRY SEAT OF GREAT CHARACTER 
COMPLETELY MODERNISED 


Magnificently Timbered Parkland, Home Farm, Stud Farm, with in all 


19 OTH 
1,500 ACRES of Woodland, 


country. 


ER RESIDENCES AND COTTAGES 


containing some of the Finest Oak and other Timber in 
Valuable Trout Fishing in the Test. 


Modern Estate Water Plant, also supplying adjoining villages. which 


are instructed to sell by 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 
Auction as a whole or in Lots on May 22nd, 1946 


Tilustrated Particulars and Plan, Price 10/-, from: 


Solicitors : 


Messrs. CHURCH, KENDELL & Co., 9, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1; Mess 


EASTLEY & Co., Manor Offices, Paignton, Devon, or from the Auctioneers. 





" 
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ESTATE 


Kegetnaten 1480 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Sareedin, London’’ 


10, 


HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 





1946 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices : 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 




















MILFORD AND GODALMING c.2 


v, mile station. Countrified position overlooking fields. 





WELL-BUILT GABLED RESIDENCE 


2 reception, 9 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Maids’ sitting room. 


[AIN WATER AND GAS. OWN ELECTRICITY 
(MAIN AVAILABLE) 


Partial central heating. Garage and barn 
Matured gardens, orchard and paddock 


In all about 5 ACRES 
REEHOLD £5,500 


RRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
V.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809; and Haslemere 
953.) 


sitting hall, 


Vacant Possession 





LOVELY QUANTOCK HILLS c.3 
DISTRICT 


About 10 miles from Taunton. 





A PICTURESQUE 16th-CENTURY 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Hall, large 
Co,’s water, 


reception room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
matured garden, also orchard and meadow- 
land, stream. 


IN ALL ABOUT 4% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1: 
Extn. 807.) 


HARRODS LTD., 
(7) el. Ki ensington 1490. 





c.4 
BERKHAMSTED AND CHESHAM 


Overlooking a pretty common, Under one hour from London 
with buses near by. 


NORFOLK COAST 


Pleasant position adjacent Golf Course. 


c.3 





WELL-APPOINTED MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 
bathrooms. Annexe 
drainage. 


LIGHT AND 
HEATING, 


lounge: 
Main 


large sun 
bungalow. 


Facing south-west. 
8 bedrooms, 2 
CO.’S ELECTRIC 


WATER, CENTRAL 


Pleasant gardens with lawn, vegetable garden. 
IN ALL ABOUT 11, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS I ro 34- 36, Hans Crescent. Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 


: Kensington 1490. Extn, 807.) 





c.l 


POTTERS BAR AND HATFIELD 





ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


On two floors, handy for L.N.E. main line or Piccadilly 


tube. 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
All mains services, Garage. Secluded garden of about 
1 ACRE 


£7,000 FREEHOLD 


34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 


HARRODS LTD., 
(7 Extn. 310:) 


Tel.: Kensington 1490. 





NEAR WELLINGBOROUGH, 
NORTHANTS 


c.4 


MARLOW 


close to the 


c.4 


Under a mile from station, Temple Golf Links: 





. See a 


- 


A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 


possessing many characteristics, approached by a ee 
on, are hall, 3 or 4 reception rooms, 5 bedro 
3 bathrooms, complete offices, 
ALL COMPANY’S MAINS. CENTRAL HEATING 
AGA COOKER. TELEPHONE. 
Garage with rooms over, also cottage Well laid out 


grounds, with rockery, water garde “n, te “nnis court ete 


IN ALL 61, ACRES 
ONLY £6,000 FREEHOLD 





EARLY POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: . ARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 06.) 
KENT €.2 
Daily reach London, yet countrified situation 450 ft. up. 





MODERN HOUSE 
Three reception, 5 bed, 1 dressing room, bathroom. 
and electricity. Central heating. 
Matured gardens, orchard and field. 


Main 


water Garage. Out- 


buildings. 
IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £6,250,VACANT POSSESSION 


4-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 


HARRODS LTD.,3 
(Tel.: 


309.) 





c.4 
WALTON HEATH and KINGSWOOD 


10 minutes walk from station, high ground, beautiful situation 





PICTURESQUE MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
‘ excellent order with 4 large reception rooms, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices. 
light, central heating, Aga cooker, Company's 
water, etc. 
Two semi-detached cottages converted into 
2 reception rooms, 


lectrie 


rge garage. 
ondary Residence with 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc. 
illy beautiful grounds with lawns, 150 prime fruit trees, 
kitchen garden, paddock, etc. 
IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
NLY £9,500 FREEHOLD WITH EARLY 


POSSESSION 
le Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
ige, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 306.) 





CHARMING OLD STONE HOUSE 


All Co.’s mains, lavatory basins in main bedrooms, lounge 


hall, 2 large reception, 6 main bed, bathroom, complete 


offices. Garage for 3. Charming garden. 


IN ALL 1 ACRE 


ONLY £5,000 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1. 


(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 806.) 





FASCINATING 


HOUSE 
On two floors only, presenting the acme of comfort with 
a minimum cost of upkeep. 


Good hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 tiled bathrooms, complete offices, two staircases. 


COMPANY'S 
PHONE, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, WATER, 
PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING, 


TELE- 


Large garage. Well-established garden with sunk tennis 
lawn, stone paved terrace, kitchen garden, fruit trees, ete. 


IN ALL JUST OVER 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE ON MODERATE TERMS 


Strongly recommended from personal inspection by the 
Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knight- 
bridge, S.W.1. (Zel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. S06), 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1. F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I. F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1. A.A.T. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH —SOUTH AMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON: 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.8.1., F.Ad 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.8.1., AA.L 


BRIGHTON: 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.1.P.A. 





KINROSS-SHIRE AND PERTHSHIRE 


Kinross 4 miles. 


Stirling 16 miles. Perth 20 miles. 


Adjoining two railway stations. 


THE WELL-KNOWN AGRICULTURAL, RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
NAEMOOR ESTATE comprising the Important and Attractive Mansion NAEMOOR HOUSE 


Magnificently placed on an imposing 
site with beautiful matured, timbered 
grounds and containing 7 reception 
rooms, 23 principal and secondary 
bedrooms and dressing rooms, 6 bath- 
rooms and ample domestic offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANIES’ 
WATER AND ELECTRICITY. Out- 
houses, stables, garages, cottage, 
entrance lodge, parklands, woodlands 
and plantations. Productive walled 
kitchen garden of nearly 2% acres 
with cottage, glasshouses and out- 
buildings. 


FIRST-CLASS HOME FARM with 
SUPERIOR RESIDENCE, EXTEN- 
SIVE FARM BUILDINGS, FOUR 
COTTAGES AND CHOICE LAND. 


ELEVEN MIXED FARMS A’) 
SMALL HOLDINGS. 
Equipped with excellent houses aid 
farm buildings, and varying in a: 4 
from 
about 3 Acres to about 3. | 
Acres. 


THE wim OF ! 
WHOLE THE VILLAGE 
CROOK OF DEV ON consisting 
well-secured Feu Duties on 40 hou 
amounting to £57 17s. 6d. per annu 
ELEVEN LET HOUSES. 
VALUABLE FEUING GROUN 
Accommodation _ fields. Saw m 


Valuable woodlands. The wh 
extends to an area of about 


2,642 Acres 


VACANT POSSESSION a? og ote. Policies, Outbuildings, Woodlands and Lands in hand will be om - a of the purchase; and of the Home Farm at Martinmas, 194°, 


E SOLD BY AUCTION in 58 LOTS at the INSTITUTE, CROOK O 
Pc hed MESSRS. HENDERSON 


Auctioneers : 


& GRAHAM, 
Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44/52, Old Christchurch Road, 


Clydesdale Bank Chambers, 9, 


N, on THURSD 
eel Street, Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 
Bournemouth; and at Southampton and Brighton. 


AY, MAY 16, 1946. 





Near CHICHESTER, SUSSEX 


144 miles Chichester. 
** BARLEY BRAE,’’ FISHBOURNE 


ab a eS ey a 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY COTTAGE 
Ideal week-end retreat, easy distance of sea. 4 bed, bath, 2 
rece ption, sun parlour, kitchen. Main electricity and power. 
Gas. Co’s. water. Main drainage. Garage. Pretty garden. 
PADDOCK of NEARLY 1 ACRE. Vacant Possession 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION at THE DOLPHIN 


HOTEL, CHICHESTER, TUESDAY, MAY 21, 1946, 
at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold by private treaty). 


Solicitors: Messrs. PIPER, EpIs & CHURCH, Liverpool House, 


Worthing. Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, 
Brighton. Telephone: Hove 2277-7279 (4 lines). 


Few minutes’ Fishbourne Halt Station. 





Near LEWES, SUSSEX 
THE MODERNISED OLD-WORLD FREEHOLD 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE, ‘“* BROOK COTTAGE,”’ 
RIPE 
Picturesque 
Lewes. 


rural setting. Close to South Downs. 7 miles 
3 miles Berwick Station (main Southern Electric). 


5 bedrooms (h. 
3 reception 
Private electric 


and ¢.), 
rooms, cloakroom, 


well-fitted bathroom, box room, 
kitchen, two garages. 
light plant. Partial central heating. 
Of particular appeal to a gentleman requiring a small 
residence amidst delightful rural surroundings on the out- 
skirts of a favourite Sussex village, and enjoying extensive 
views. Attractive 
ABOUT 6!; ACRES. 
Detached bungalow, 2 bedrooms, living room, kitchen, 
bathroom, small garden. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION in TWO LOTS at the 

GILDREDGE HOTEL, EASTBOURNE, on THURS- 

DAY, JUNE 6, 1946, (unless previously sold by 
private treaty). 


Solicitors : Messrs. G. & G. KEITH, +s, Southampton Place, 
London, W.C.1 


Auctioneers : Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. 
Telephone : Hove 2277-7279 (4 lines). 


well laid out garden and paddocks of 





FERRING-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 
3 miles west of Worthing, 5 miles east of Littlehampton. Lond 
main line station 1% miles. Close shops, bus routes, etc. 
SHELTERED. POSITION JUST OFF SEA SHOR 


Southern Elevation. 
MODERN SEASIDE RESIDENCE, EVERY CON- 
VENIENCE, EXCELLENT ORDER THROUGHOUT 
5 beds fitted basins h. and c., built-in cupboards, 2 tiled 
baths, heated linen cupboard, de lightful lounge, oak panelled 
dining room with attractive open brick fire-place, morning 
room, cloakroom, tiled kitchen. Well-stocked garden. Gar- 
age. Electricity. Main water and drainage. Central heating. 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Of particular interest to those seeking a modern labour- 
saving residence in semi-rural district near to the sea yet 
within easy reach of London, Brighton and Worthing, 
Further details from Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, 
Brighton. Tel.: Hove 2277. 





In one of the finest positions on the famous 
West Cliff with magnificent sea views 
extending from the Isle of Wight and the 
Solent to Old Harry Rocks and the 

Purbeck Hills beyond. 
The magnificently appointed Marine 
Residence, 


*ROTHWELL DENE’’ 
Milner Road, 
West Overcliff Drive. 


Vestibule and central hall, 
rooms. sun lounge, 


4 reception 
verandah and 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT ST PETER’S HALL, HINTON 
Avenue Road, and 75, Poole Road, Bourne mouth. 


Solicitors : MESSRS. LACEY & Son, 17, 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Auctioneers : 


ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, ON 


conservatory. 4 principal bedrooms, 2 
dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, nurser) 
4 servants’ bedrooms, good offic: 


Garage, chauffeur’s flat, stabling. 

main services, central heating. Grounds 

of about 1% ACRES with ample roc 
for tennis court. 

Lease 99 years from June 24, 19!' 


Ground rent £88 4s. per annum. 


Vacant possession on completion 
purchase, 


MAY 30, 1946, AT 3 P.M. 


MEssrs. FOX & SON, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





By direction of the Rt. Hon. Lord Croft, C.M.G. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


SUITABLE AS A PRIVATE RESIDENCE, HOTEL, NURSING OR CONVALESCENT HOME, SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION 


In a most central position within 4 minutes’ drive to the Central Station, few minutes’ walk from the bus service, and only 8 minutes’ walk from the beautiful East Cliff. 


The very fine Freehold 
Residential Property 


“KNOLE”’ 
KNYVETON ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH 


with imposing Mansion of character of 

the country house type, occupying 

complete seclusion, set in beautiful 
grounds of about 


5 ACRES 


9 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 8 STA! 

BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. FID 

SUITE OF RECEPTION ROOM 

COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFIC! 

GARDENER’S COTTAGE AN 

GARAGE WITH CHAUFFEUR 
ROOM. 


The grounds have extensive fronta 
to two roads, and there is ample sco 
for future dev elopment. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON CO} 
PLETION OF THE PURCHAS 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION at ST. PETER’S HALL, HINTON ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, on THURSDAY, MAY 30, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


Solicitors : MESSRS. LONGMORES, Hertford, Herts. 


Auctioneers: 


MESSRS. FOX & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telephone : 


Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 
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to ask for Galey Cranford !” The loveliest 


lates now made; 10 luscious centres; transparent wrappings 
erfect freshness; advance guard of all the good things soon 
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TAILOR MADE 


ng your favourite 
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—to buy NOW ai 








in brown|white, bluelwhite. Price 66/Id. 
' For personal shoppers only. 






Bits Be bs he Seg en icbaes tent p> 
BROMLEY CROYDON: EALING + LEYTONSTONE » STREATHAM- BEDFORD -TUNBRIDGE 






ST. LEONARDS-HERNE BAY-RYDE-EASTBOURNEL 





4715. GUILDFORD-SEVENOAKS-CHICHESTER* WINCHESTER TORQUAY 








High Grade 
USED CARS 
Bought and Sold by 







150 NEW BOND 8T.,, 
MAYFAIR 2904-5 


A 


_—y 
HARDENS DOCTOR 
CEYLON TEA 


DEMAND THAN EVER 


121 Cannon St., E.C.4 


NOW IN GREATER 


Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd. 








Mackinlays 
is known as 



























THE DEBT OF HONOUR > 


The alleviation of distress amongst ex-service men and women, | 
including the disabled and their dependents, and the care of those | 
left behind by the men who fell in action, are the foremost of the 
many responsibilities which the British Legion has undertaken 
since 1921. 

The Second World War has added materially to this great work. 
Annual expenditure is rapidly increasing, and an appeal is earnestly 
made for legacies—to safeguard the future of the Legion’s work for 
those to whom the nation owes so much. 

REMEMBER —the British Legion helps ex-service men and women 
of ALL ranks, ALL services and ALL wars. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


RICHMOND, SURREY 


Full details of all beneficent activities and Forms of Bequest can be obtained on request. 
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a fine 


Je 
ROLLS ROYCE 
or BENTLEY 


[SS 


Cars of 
character 

and 

ingrained 
quality can 
still be seen 
at our 
showrooms. 
Fine cars 

for INVESTMENT 
for those who 
know how to 
spend wisely. 


artarie 


= 








146 PARK LANE, W.| 


GROsvenor 3434 


320 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.|I 


EUSton 1212 
REE ES EE AIMEE Lala 
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If your house is 
centrally heated 


you should have an Iron Fireman 

Automatic Coal Stoker fitted to the 
boiler. 

It would not only do away with 

all hand stoking, it would 

maintain your rooms 

at a pre-determined 

temperature day 

and night and it 


would save fuel. 


<4 


Iron Fireman 


“FIRST AND FOREMOST” 
e 


10, 1946 


RANTS AMS ETET: 





THE A.B.C. 


OF 


SAVING—No. 


IMPORTS 





I Many things we need have to 
come from abroad. These imports 
must be bought. But—before Britain 
can buy, she must earn enough to pay. 
How does Britain earn ? 


2 Britain earns by selling her go: |s 
or services. To pay for her impc ts 
she must export... sell her wa es 
overseas in exchange for the things ie 
buys overseas. 








3 Once Britain's overseas trade is 
going full swing, there will be plenty 
of goods for us at home as well as for 
our customers abroad. But exports 
must start the ball rolling. 


HERE’S WHERE WE ALL COME 'N 
4 The more we can help the country 
to export, the more we’ll be helping to 
import the things that make for com- 
fort and prosperity. Let’s buy as 
little as we can ourselves—and invest 
our money in National Savings. 


7 














Automatic Coal Stokers 


Ashwell & Nesbit Ltd., Barkby Road, Leicester 


London, 37 Pembroke Sq.,W.8. Birmingham (4), 12 Whittal St. Glasgow, 103 Douglas St.,C.2 
Leeds (6), 32 Headingley Lane. Manchester (13), 184 Oxford Road 


Save for Prosperity 


'NVEST YOUR SAVINGS IN NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 
DEFENCE BONDS, POST OFFICE AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 


I saued by ‘1e Nat one! Savings Committee 


NO MORE HOEING DRUDGERY 


Now at last you can actually ENJOY hoeing! No more 
tiring bending—no straining at ill-designed push-hoes. 
With the new JALO Hoe you can quickly and easily 
REMOVE WEEDS, CULTIVATE, PLOUGH, RAKE 
and SOW at a gentle walking speed. The JALO 
(officially approved) will save you so much time and 
energy it will pay for itself during a single season. So 
strong you need never buy another and so light thata 
boy or girl can handle it. In addition to the 6 in. 
Hoes, price includes 3 Duckfeet Cultivators anc span- 
ner. Handles, Tubular Steel; Tool frame, Soli: steel 
plate; Hollow non-clog disc-type wheel of spur-steel; 

painted rust-resisting Red and Green. All 
these advantages yours within a w 2ek if 
you order NOW! Cash with orde> only. 
Name, address and nearest stat on in 
BLOCK letters, please. 


THE t 
of further attach- 


ments upon request. SI NGLE = WH EEL F 


Sole Makers: J. T. LOWE LTD., LONGHAM 7, WIMBORNE, DO 


OLD AGE! 














THE COUNTRYMAN HAS A WORD FOR IT: 


Packed in wooden 
case, despatched 
Passenger Train 
and insured in 
transit. Price com- 
plete, 
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Leaflet with details 





JOHN 


JAMESON 


* *&* *& WHISKEY 


Not a drop is sold till 
it's seven years old 


A BUILDING OF ROOKS 


Where a townsman might speak of a ‘ colony’ of rooks, the countryman 
uses the special term ‘ building’. Pharmacy has an equally specialized 
language of its own. A minim, for example, means a drop, or more precisely, 
1-480th part ofa fluid ounce. You can always rely on Boots to translate your 
Veterinary Surgeon’s prescriptions into the correct specific, from drugs 
of tested purity. 


Soue a household word throughout the country 


‘oc 
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ke the most of your ten minutes’ break by eating one or 
) Weston Rich Digestive Biscuits. They give you back 
e orgy. They taste delicious. Made in the inimitable 
ston way from specially chosen ingredients, they are 
« .estive biscuits out of the ordinary. Price 1/4d. a pound. 


Weston 
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Suddenly, out of the East, by the thousand. 
the R.A.F. come streaming home. 


The call upon our Fund surges like a 
tide to flood again—a tide that many 
had believed asleep ! 


Only with your help can the Fund cope 
with this new urgency, easing countless 
human problems, fortifying health and 
happiness and hope... 


Only with your help .. . so far unfailing. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send your donations to LORD RIVERDALE, Chairman, 
or SIR BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, Hon. Secretary Appeals 
Committee, R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, | Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1. Cheques and P.O. payable to R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940.) 
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“WE'RE 
INSISTING 
ON PRE-WAR 
QUALITY" 








says PAINTER BILL 


In the past the high reputation of Brolac and Murac has been 
built up by insistence on first-quality materials. When these 
materials became unobtainable during the war Brolac and Murac 
were withdrawn from the market. We have not yet been able to 
resume normal production because, in order to guarantee the 
same high pre-war standard in these two first-quality paints, we 
need a full supply of the special ingredient “* Hankol,” the raw 
material of which comes from China. 


Brolac Murac 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT HYGIENIC AND WASHABLE 
with the enamel finish matt finish for walls 

\OHN HALL & SONS (BRISTOL & LONDON) LTD., BRISTOL 

LONDON OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: I=5 ST. PANCRAS WAY, N.W.I 
THE STRATHCLYDE PAINT CO. LTD., DALMARNOCK, GLASGOW 











CHURCH 
BELLS 


Ringing Peals 
Chimes 
Carillons 


Single Bells 





> 


A BELL TOWER ON A COUNTRY ESTATE 


ESTATE CLOCKS 


ELECTRIC OR WEIGHT-DRIVEN 


COOD 








GILLETT & JOHNSTON Lip. 


SU BRE 
Bells 


CROYDON, 


Founders of Famous 
Tel: Thornton Heach 322! (5 lines) 
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HOUSING AND PLANNING 


PY SNHE March housing returns show a definite 
| increase in the rate at which accommoda- 
tion is being provided—very largely by 
repair of damaged property, by the building of 
temporary houses and by conversion of large 
houses into flats. The figures for new perman- 
ent houses (still mostly provided by private 
enterprise) continue to be small, though those 
for site development are more encouraging. It 
is now obvious that, apart from the slowing 
down due to the Government’s insistence on 
throwing too heavy a burden on local authorities 
at present understaffed and ill-equipped to deal 
with technical questions, the limiting factors are 
labour and materials. It is, of course, possible 
to place too much emphasis on rapidity of house 
erection, paramount as it seems from a social and 
political point of view at the moment. One 
danger of such emphasis lies in its confirming 
housing departments of local authorities in their 
pre-war attitude that planning and architectural 
quality are negligible compared with the run- 
ning up of the maximum number of houses in 
the shortest space of time. They have been for 
so long accustomed to treat housing as a separate 
social service that they are easily encouraged to 
resent the need for providing schools, com- 
munity centres and open spaces, which so 
substantially reduce the area available for 
building houses on their estates. From this 
point of view progress by numbers may often be 
a mistaken criterion. 

That danger of subordinating planning to 
the clamant call for new houses is national as 
well as local is evident from the threats of more 
dormitory development in Green Belts which 
come from places like Chessington. These 
threats show the urgency of acting at once on 
the lines of the New Towns Bill. Otherwise the 
pre-war policy of taking the easiest course will 
re-assert itself, and, while the big strategic 
moves are being got under way, their objectives 
will be undermined by local infiltration which it 
becomes increasingly impossible to resist. The 
New Towns Bill brings much new house building 
back into its economic and industrial context 
which is all-important. The Bill’s machinery 
for the immediate redistribution of industry and 
population is already being called in question on 
the ground that the transfer of industry will 
take too long and the new communities mean- 
while be workless. This means that questions of 
priority as between labour and_ materials 
employed for housing and industry must be 
decided. So far there seems little sign of decision, 
though it is interesting to note that the latest 
figures for building operatives employed show a 
larger number engaged in repairs and new 
construction for industry and agriculture than 
in corresponding work on housing. There is no 
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question of having to choose between new 
factories and new houses. Both are wanted, 
and the question is in what order and at what 
differential rates. To some people even this 
may sound disturbing, and it is worth while to 
note, perhaps, that the order of reconstruction 
in Russia to-day is: Temporary housing, 
factories, schools, restaurants, clubs, cinemas 
and theatres and—last of all—permanent 
houses ! 

In this country the rebuilding of com- 
munities does not demand so apparently para- 
doxical a procedure. They have not been so 
completely destroyed. But in the new towns 
housing programmes cannot be divorced from 
the economic and industrial programme of the 
country as a whole any more than from the basic 
requirements of communal existence. At 
present the industrial programme is too vague 
to be of much use to planners, and it will have 
to be given precision if intelligent use is to be 
made of the Distribution of Industries Act in 
reorientating the populations of congested areas. 
One other point: if factories are to precede 


AMAAAMAAAAAAAAAA 
PILOT’S WHIMSY 


OMETIMES I wield around me nimble wings 
And gaily spival upward, pleasure-spurred, 

Come spinning down like a gull discerning fish 
And make wild movements alien to the bird; 
Or shave with levelled wings the fluffy heads 
Of towering cumulus with its icy heart, 
And through tall twisted chasms glimmering white 
With speed tempestuous in a Tempest dart, 
All vagaries of depth and shape to follow— 
Happy as Ariel turned into a swallow. 
But sometimes I am centred in slow power 
That surges from my fingertips, and bears 
The quiet mind exploring, hour on hour, 
England as it has been for countless years, 
Seen as the clouds might see it, strangely still, 
A land unpeopled, changeless to its core: 
River and field and forest, heath and hill 
Silent as death, as if Life were no more 


FREDERICK Scott WILLS. 
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houses in new towns or elsewhere, the greatest 
possible use must be made meanwhile of existing 
housing accommodation. It is not without 
interest that whereas the casualty list of dwell- 
ings in the County of London shows a loss of 
8.5 per cent., the total population is 29.6 per 
cent. less than it was in 1939. There is, there- 
fore, still a considerable margin of accommoda- 
tion which could be made available. 


REGENCY HOVE 
bee allowing by Quarter Sessions of the 
appeal by residents and others against 
Brunswick Square, Hove, being made into a 
car-park, is a success of the newly-formed 
Brighton and Hove Regency Society, and no less 
a recognition of the rights of those who live 
around a private open space. On both counts, 
as an outstanding architectural monument, and 
as an amenity, Brunswick Square is, as the chair- 
man said, not a suitable place for the provision 
of parking facilities. But this is only the first 
round of a fight in which the very survival of 
Hove’s character is at stake. The Council, 
sad to remark a Conservative Council, has 
plans for developing much of its area, including 
Brunswick Square, in blocks of modern residen- 
tial flats. It is to be hoped that the loss of their 
case over the car-park, and the storm that the 
proposal has aroused far outside the municipal 
boundaries, will have at last brought home to 
councillors that they have in their charge 
a national possession on which the country 
generally feels very strongly. The Brighton and 
Hove Terraces are national monuments in the 
eyes of a rapidly growing section of opinion, if 
not yet actually in law, and as such their 
facades, and no less their immediate garden 
settings, must be recognised as inviolable. The 
Government’s decision to repair the Regent’s 
Park Terraces, at any rate for the time being, is 
significant of the hardening of opinion in the 
country at large against further destruction of 
Britain’s heritage of noble architecture. 
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FARM WAGES 

Y their decision last week the Agricu 

Wages Board have recognised the st: 

of the claim for a higher wage status for 
workers. To-day the nation needs full . 
from farm-workers as well as coal miners, 
as their Unions say, they suffer from a s: 
inferiority because of their position in th 
scale, it is right that this should be re: 
The individual farm-worker in quiet co 
tion may not betray any inferiority c 
He has a settled job in which he is int 
and, with a few shillings more in his pay 
since April owing to higher overtime rat 
some remission of the P.A.Y.E. tax, he i 
concerned about the weather than abou! nini- 
mum wage rates. But agriculture ne. 5 to 
recruit an extra 100,000 men to take the p 2¢ of 
the Germans and Italians when they ar sent 
home. To attract them wages and con  -ions 
must compare with those ruling in other dus. 
tries and, no less important, there must b: nore 
good cottages for the workers that agric ‘ture 
needs in order to maintain productio and 
provide a full quota of the nation’s foo . In 
present circumstances the public are re: ly to 
meet the cost of higher farm wages by | nding 
more money in food subsidies, if not by pa ing a 
higher price for food. But the farming com- 
munity has an uneasy feeling that this is «nly a 
passing phase and indeed there is much need for 
clear thinking about food prices if agricul ure is 
to be able to provide satisfactory wages in the 
future. 


WAR LEADERS AT PLAY 
N May 14 there will be renewed a golfing 
fixture between players not of precisely 
Cottonian attainments, which yet deserves the 
epithet ‘‘historic.’’ It is one that may fitly be 
applied to such struggles of the past as Jellicoe 
v. Cavan. On that happy dav the Admirals and 
Generals will meet once more on their old battle- 
field of Camberley. It has been suggested by 
a Group Captain that it is high time that the 
contest should be made triangular, and the Air 
Marshals should take a hand. They would 
probably have something the advantage in point 
of youthfulness, but neither of the senior services 
would be daunted by a few years. On the other 
hand, a three-ball match takes a long time, and 
in particular a three-ball foursome can be 
(as those with experience will testify) a weariness 
of the flesh. It may be, of course, that the Group 
Captain has in mind separate matches, such as 
are played between the three Services in more 
active sports. If all three are to take part 
together, then there is something to be said for 
the game in which each party in turn plays the 
best ball of the other two; but that may be tov 
trivial and light-minded for so great an occasion 
At any rate it will be great fun to sve the 
Admirals and Generals at it once more, and it 
is to be hoped that they will not, like the | Valrus 
and the Carpenter, ‘‘ Weep like anything ‘o see 

such quantities of sand.”’ 


THE BEARDED TIDE 

HEN, if ever, will the cry of ‘‘ Bea 

heard from ill-mannered lips as a | 
gentleman goes by? There is seldom th: 
tunity nowadays, though during the w 
the young and bearded naval officer wa 
times to be seen. It may be, however, t 
whirligig of time will soon bring beards i 
since Professor Murdoch of the Unive 
Western Australia believes he has « 
a psychological tide in this matter whi 
and flows. The Ekzabethans, he points +t, al! 
wore beards, since their intellects were alert 
that they had no time to shave. So w 1 the 
Victorians ‘‘life was real, life was earne: ‘and 
again the crucial few minutes every ning 
could not be spared. On the other sand 
between those two periods came th mort 
leisurely one of the eighteenth century, ai what 
the late Mr. Frank Richardson used to des 1beas 
face fungus”’ was ruthlessly destroye — The 
theory is an interesting one, but the duller 
explanation is at least possible th the 
temptation to avoid shaving is much le » tha! 
it used to be, since to-day’s implement re Se 
much better adapted to their purpose. W night 
have hadaShakespeare shavenand shorn _afet} 
razors had been on sale at Stratford-on-A 01. 
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“IN SOME MELODIOUS PLOT 


Bertram Unne 


*OF BEECHEN GREEN, AND SHADOWS NUMBERLESS ” 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


SUPPOSE that any attempt to translate the 
songs of birds, and endow them with the 
meaning they convey to us as human beings, 


isa more or less fatuous proceeding. I read an 
article recently on the subject by a responsible 
ornithologist, the type of man who faces brutal 
lacts and will not allow himself to be led away 
by vain imaginings, and was distressed to find 
that some of the sweetest notes of our recognised 
songsters are not, as I had preferred to imagine, 
love ditties to charm a coy mate, but are, in fact, 
vituperative challenges to a rival, or constant 
assertions of a claim to territory. At the same 
time, even if one eliminates fanciful ideas, I 
think that our singing birds may be divided up 
into two distinct classes : those who do not take 
the task of vocalism very seriously and who con- 
stantly repeat a well-worn cliché, and those who 
take a little trouble over their song and try to 
introduce a little variety. Among the former, 
the club-bore type, one must include the chaf- 
finch, whose short sharp sentence that never 
vanes sounds attractive in the early part of the 
year Whon we are looking and listening for signs 
ol spriny, but the constant reiteration of the 
same so: 1ewhat metallic remark becomes a trifle 
Monoto: ous by the middle of May. The cheerful 
little sor « of the hedge-sparrow is almost as con- 
stant in he garden as that of the chaffinch, but 
here ax there is never any attempt to intro- 
duce sty, while the great tit’s unpleasing 
harsh t. ¢, which is responsible for his Dorset 
local n; of saw-sharpener, is obviously one of 


a, erances that one makes without 
inki 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


The thrush, on the other hand, appears to 
set aside a part of the day for his song, and as a 
professional vocalist takes up a special position 
on a high branch to sing his piece. His song con- 
sists of a number of definite statements in a clear 
high tenor, among which I think I can always 
detect the remarks ‘“‘ plenty of work”’ and ‘“‘see 
to it—see to it,’’ and as one hears him when one 
is weeding the onion bed, or getting couch out of 
the raspberry canes, one feels he is taking an 
intelligent interest in his surroundings. After 
each statement he pauses as if he were waiting to 
see if that one has gone home and, having satis- 
fied himself, he endeavours to establish another 
point. A peculiarity about the thrush’s song, 
which I think I have noticed, and which 
Country LIFE readers may have remarked, is 
that it varies slightly with localities, and that 
the Sussex accent, for instance, is distinguish- 
able from that, say, of Devon. 


* * 
* 


HE blackbird’s method of delivering his 

song differs from that of the thrush, for he 
sounds as if he were a fluent, but rather dog- 
matic, conversationalist carrying on a good- 
tempered argument with a neighbour a hundred 
yards away. His sentences, which are delivered 
in a rich, fruity baritone suggestive of an old- 
school Shakespearean actor addicted to port, 


vary enormously, and to my defective ears it 
seems that he never makes exactly the same 
remark twice. After giving his opinion of the 
point at issue, he listens apparently for the reply 
of his neighbour, and, having considered it, 
refutes the statement with a most apt remark 
which one imagines will clinch the argument. 
One feels the other fellow cannot possibly answer 
that one, but hecan, though, being some distance 
away, his reply does not sound quite so con- 
vincing. 

The nightingale, I like to think, sings solel\ 
for the sake of singing, and obtains as much 
pleasure from his very varied repertoire as do his 
listeners. The pauses he makes after the drawn- 
out and charming series of high-pitched notes do 
not suggest that he is waiting to hear what the 
other fellow has got to say about it, but is con- 
gratulating himself on having given such a satis- 
factory rendering of an extremely difficult bit, 
and that he hopes his wife on the nearby nest 
thought it up to his usual standard. 


* * 
* 


NCE again, as in other years, I take up my 
pen, to use the Victorian cliché of Dickens’s 
days, to describe for the readers of CouNTRY 
LIFE my opening day on the local chalk-stream, 
and I have to confess, as was the case last year, 
that this annual feature of my Notes deteriorates 
steadily—in material, if not in quality. Long 
ago—I think it was as far back as 1941—I was 
able to write a really thrilling fisherman’s 
article, and describe with the enthusiasm of the 
eye-witness and the successful angler a hatch of 
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fly and rise of trout such as one used to experi- 
ence in the days of one’s youth; and sometimes 
I wonder if those hatches of fly were really as 
stupendous as my unreliable memory insists. As 
a fisherman I date back to the time when, though 
the cult of the dry-fly had been known and prac- 
tised by the few for some thirty years, its 
employment was by no means general, and a 
dry-fly man was still regarded as being some- 
thing out of the ordinary, and an expert in 
a craft which few aspired to learn. As the 
result of this the floating fly was more or less of 
a novelty to the trout, so that on some waters, 
particularly the rivers of southern Ireland where 
the three wet-fly system still pertained, it was 
possible for a dry-fly man to come in with a 
basket on an unpropitious day, which would be 
the talk of the ‘‘corner boys” for the next 
twelve months. Now I am almost beginning to 
believe that on many of our English waters the 
dry-fly has had its day, and that the nymph 
system—the lightly tied wet-fly fished upstream 
as advocated by that well-known angler, 
G. E. M. Skues, will on most occasions yield 

better results. 
The trouble with my small stretch of chalk- 


BRUSA, ANCIENT CAPITAL OF TURKEY 


And there weve gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


—COLERIDGE. 


NE must go to Brusa (or, as it is alterna- 
() tively called, Broussa or Bursa) if one 
really wants to feel the spirit of Turkey. 
Neither Istanbul nor Ankara has quite the 


same atmosphere this historic Turkish 
town which clings to the slopes of Ouloudagh, 


as 


. 


“MANY TRAVELLERS HAVE REMARKED ON THE GREENNESS OF THE SETTING OF BRUSA.” 
THE LARGE TWIN-DOMED BUILDING IN THE MIDDLE OF THE PICTURE 
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stream is that it is always being improved by the 
well-meaning, and when the _ well-meaning 
endeavour to improve things the result is usually 
lamentable. Last year when I went out for the 
opening day I found that an up-to-date farmer, 
who had never heard of Izaak Walton, had 
erected an electrified wire along the river’s banks 
and so situated it that, if one did not get a shock 
while casting, one was certain of several of 
high voltage when trying to land one’s fish. This 
year he has replaced the electrified wire by 
strands of the most efficient barbed wire on one 
bank, which prevents both cattle and fishermen 
from approaching the water. 
* * 

HE Catchment Board also have been busy 

below turning a pleasant little chalk-stream 
into a canal with a bright gravel bottom, and 
this has had the effect of accelerating the flow 
throughout my stretch, so that the slow, slightly 
broken run, which once was the favourite feed- 
ing place of the big fellows, is now a miniature 
torrent, which might appeal to some hardy and 
energetic Highland fish which lives in a moun- 
tainy river, but which represents far too much 
manual, or finny, labour to suit the typical chalk- 


By DEREK PATMORE 


or Mont Olympus as it was called in antiquity. 
I reached Brusa towards evening from Istanbul. 
A slight heat mist was beginning to envelop 
the city as we drove towards the small hotel 
in Tchekirge, a hilly quarter of the town where 
I was going to stay. But, all around us the 
countryside was bathed in green, a deep varied- 
toned green, ranging from emerald to olive, 
which soothed the senses and seemed to fore- 
tell peace and repose. 

Many travellers have remarked on the 
greenness of the setting of Brusa, and the land 
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stream gourmet who likes to take hi: Meals th 
leisurely.  B blue 
The last doubtful improvement I a: ribute han 
to Nature, as I cannot think of any othe- body § | 
responsible or otherwise, which could b. guilty § ™? 
of introducing a pair of swans to a sma! chalk. § 2 
stream. I have nothing against the swa_ in the dun 
right surroundings, and the right surr: dings bat 
to my mind are either a private or pub = lake me 
or a river which appeals to the boatin. ‘rater. i !% 
nity, but he is in the nature of a cat: rophe lime 
on a chalk-stream where trout are t] main 2” 
object in view, with a small side-line in| -eding - 
mallard for the autumn shooting. 
I came across the swans in the mo” ing as and 
I arrived at the first bend on the water rere | *"° 
expected to find a few trout feeding, and hould  @! 
have been wiser to have left that bit of the se 
river tothem. Asit was, I insisted on m ights ee 
enforcing my argument with stones, wh: upon fo” 
the swans retaliated by going up the whc - half. the 
mile stretch of water with furiously p dling “° 
feet and heavy wing-beats, and, one w y ani 
another, owing to the fright caused to tl : trout 
and the discoloration of the water, I su_ pose | 
was lucky to obtain two brace of sizable ‘ish, gar 
som 
nigl 
lit, 
ol I 
ing 
. qui 
drei 
the 
round this district must be among the most jf 11! 
fertile in the whole of Anatolia. Seen for the J ¢4P 
first time, with its many white domes, min 
arets and cypresses, Brusa, shrouded in the & 
soft evening light, has a curious dream-like ™ the 
quality, and one can understand why this city § T° 
has inspired poets and writers in the past. rul 
Brusa was the capital of the Turkish King. "! 
dom before the Ottomans captured Constanti- § ™° 
nople, and despite the passage of centuries it ju 
still remains a purely Turkish city. Its old, J 5y' 


wooden houses, with their overhanging roofs, 


THE GREEN MOSQ 
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nave plastered walls washed in pale 
blue, rose OF ochre yellow, and its two 
hundred and two mosques bear witness 
to its past prosperity and _ historical 
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YILD! tIM MOSQUE, ONE OF THE TWO HUNDRED 
TWO MOSQUES IN THE CITY 


jortance. One knows that the Turks 
lways loved trees, especially 


he Ottoman Empire days, 
not until one has visited 
it one senses this passion 


reen leafy shade of acacia, 


han, one of the first great Ottoman 
» married a Greek called Nilufer, who, 
rn, founded the first of Brusa’s many 


e 


cypress, which was _ such 
itial side of the Turkish 


1 is the colour of the Prophet, 
rowning glory of Brusa is 
us Green Mosque. But, at 
of day the whole landscape 
in aura of green. The fertile 
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is very peaceful here. The 
f is garlanded with trees and 
ind it still has the effect of 
Eastern miniature. At 
winding streets, still dimly 
vith the casual conversations 
-by and the occasional bark- 
dog. Then, soon, all is 
one feels that the city is 
of those far-off days when 
Turkish conquerors, coming 
East, made Brusa _ their 
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STREET SCENE IN THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF TURKEY 


the great Sultan Bayazid, who was called 
Yildirim, which means Lightning, and who 
also married an Imperial Byzantine princess? 
To-day, only their stone monuments recall 
their greatness. 

Still, the magnet which attracts most 
travellers to Brusa is its celebrated Green 
Mosque. This mosque, built by Mehmet I, or 
Celebi, which, translated, means The Gentle- 

man (1419), is set on a 
small plateau overlooking 
the city, and is un- 
doubtedly one of the 
finest examples of Turk- 
ish art that exist. The 
Green Mosque appeals by 
the purity of its style. 
The decoration of the 
exterior of the building 
is exquisitely simple. It is 
faced with white marble, 
and the square windows 
which are inset in this 
plain surtace are decorated 
with carved inscriptions 
from the Koran which 


are like delicate arabesques fretted out of 
marble. A note of colour is introduced by the 
thin border of blue-green tile with which each 
of these windows is outlined, but this is done 
with such restraint that the eve is seduced by 
the perfect design and symmetry of the whole 
building rather than by small decorative 
details. Few buildings attain this refined 
perfection of design and one can think only 
of the Parthenon and the Taj Mahal for 
comparisons. 

The interior of the mosque is dignified and 
simple, but the walls are lined with panels of 
deep blue and green tiles, which give the 
mosque its name. But it is the exterior which 
one remembers best and one cannot but regret 
that there are not more examples of early 
Ottoman Turkish art in this country. 

Near the Green Mosque is the Turbe, or 
Mausoleum, of Mehmet I, and this also is a 
magnificent building. Its simple but massive 
form evokes the splendid solemnity of death. 
Octagonal in shape, its walls are covered with 
the famous blue-green tiles from Kutahya and 
Iznik, and the building is crowned with a 
small dome. The entrance to the Turbe, 
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decorated with coloured faience which is painted 
with a floral design, has a wistful beauty which 
seems to remind one of the transience of life. 
Inside the Turbe, the eye is caught by the 
sombre splendour of the decoration. The 
plain, cream walls are relieved by a frieze of 
blue-green tiles and the jewel-like coloured- 
glass windows fill the whole mausoleum with a 
vivid pattern of coloured light. I particularly 
liked the Mirhab, which has a design outlined 
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GREEN MOSQUE. 


in colours and gold which recalls Chinese art 
at its finest. The Sultan’s tomb, covered with 
faience, stands in the centre of the building, 
and round him are grouped the tombs of his 
wives and children. This grouping gives it a 
comfortable, family feeling, and one feels that 
this Sultan, who displayed such taste and 
refinement, must have indeed been worthy of 
his name—the Celebi or Gentleman. 

There is so much to see and visit in Brusa 


BUILDER OF THE GREEN MOSQUE 


(Right) DETAIL OF A WINDOW 


that one could spend many happy days explor- 
ing its mosques and houses. For instance, the 
little museum which is near the Green Mosque, 
is full of Byzantine and Greco-Roman anti- 
quities. The exhibits are charmingly arranged 
round an old courtyard filled with flowers, and 
the day I visited it the museum was gay with 
potted red geraniums, dahlias and _fuchsias. 
But the town itself is also full of picturesque 
corners, apart from its historic buildings. The 
long main street of Brusa has all the charm of 
a prosperous provincial city. There are many 
little cafés, set on small terraces and s)aded 
with trees, and it is common to see pe.sants 
leading their lambs along the pavemen., like 
pet dogs. I noticed that the lambs fo’ >wed 
their masters obediently and stoppec only 
occasionally to nibble a leaf on the way like 
any well-brought up domestic animal. 


One feels the mountain atmosphe ° all 
over Brusa, and the still air is full of the und 
of running water. Indeed, springs abo. d in 
the town, which is also famous for its n_ 1eral 
waters. The mineral baths attached the 
luxurious Celik Palas Hotel are amor _ the 
best-fitted and most modern in Turkey. ‘mal 
Ataturk loved this town, and it was due > his 
initiative that Brusa now has sucha fine n ern 
hotel and mineral water installations. 

Despite its modern industries and > ros 
perity, however, Brusa still belongs to th: ast 
Its melancholy beauty typifies a hidde _ side 
of the Turkish character. It illustrat: the 
sensuous and poetical streak which su_ rises 
the foreigner, who is inclined to rega: the 
Turk as only a warrior and conqueror. Tusa 
tvpifies the Turkish love of trees, fou <ains 
and cool shade. Its hundreds of m= ques 
testify also to the Turks’ passion for bu ing. 
But the real glory of Brusa is its trees © 1ich, 
ranging from the dark tones of cypress the 
emerald of the surrounding plain, rin this 
ancient city with an aura of the sacred « ‘lout 
—green. 
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SMUGGLER’S EYRIE 


precipitous north face of Great Gable, in 

Cumberland. It enjoys a_ prodigious 
view. Close beneath lies the head of lonely 
Ennerdale, and the moor stretching to Honister ; 
glimpses of farther dales appear, Borrowdale 
and Crummock; and beyond these a ring of 
noble fells, from Grassmoor via Skiddaw 
and th ridges of Saddleback to Helvellyn— 
a vie. famous among the lovers of English 
hills. 

T) 2 hut itself isa mystery : an archzologist’s 
headac e. Nobody knows when it was built, or 
why, .© by whom. Its very existence was 
ungue ed till 1880 or so, when the first rock- 
climbe ; chanced on it. It survives unaltered 
since’ en. Its dry-stone walls, breast-high and 
seemir ly as good as ever they were, incorporate 
two b ze boulders, of which one forms the 
weste: side of the hut, the other its north-east 
corner Its floor, about nine feet by six, is 
level: d rather mossy. It could be housed in— 
there plenty of height—by a roof resting on 


Te Smuggler’s Hut is perched on the 


THE ENNERDALE FACE 


SMUGGLER’S 


the boulders; but it was roofless when the 
climbers discovered it, and the last piece 
ofany timber used in it had already rotted away. 

Its age is anything you like. Dry-walling— 
sturdy, skilful work—will outlive generations of 
more wear-and-tear than the hut can ever have 
suffered; for no one comes here, even now, but 
the cragsman completing the long scramble- 
climb of Central Gully below, or the stiff 
chimney. Hikers pass close by it in crowds— 
two hundred feet off, on the top of the moun- 
tain—-but of these not one in ten thousand sees 
\t, nor even knows it is there. It can be seen 
rom some distance off, if you creep out to the 
extreme edge of the vertical crags that flank it 
‘rom cast and west; but you need a head, and 
surefcotedness. Most likely you will need a guide 
4s we'l; for so cunningly is it sited that, on a 
\“Titt_n instruction, you might search all day 
and s ill fail to find it. 

__ et the hut is by no means inaccessible, 
With or without rope. If you walk nor’-nor’- 
east rom Gable cairn to the brink of the 
preci .ce, you will find, after casting round and 
May - after one or two false starts, a scree- 
shoo bearing left beneath the flank of the crag 


By GRAHAM SUTTON 


to a shelf thirty yards lower. The descent looks 
unpromising ; for the next view beyond the little 
shelf is the head of Ennerdale valley, two 
thousand feet down. Investigation proves, 
however, that your scree-shoot goes on, now 
steeper, and bending to the right in the form of 
a gully. There is a iadder six feet wide between 
walls of sheer rock, requiring hand-and-foot 
work. This pitch in turn is easy enough; but 
the prospect seems even bleaker; for your ladder 
breaks off above a ten-foot drop. Below that 
is fifteen feet of very steep grass; and beyond the 
grass again—Ennerdale ! 

Only by leaning out above the drop do you 
perceive, with some trepidation, a neat ledge 
and a hold. Hope revives, and is justified; for 
with care now, and preferably with the aid of a 
rope (because if you did slip from here, it would 
be one bounce and good-bye) you can get off the 
ledge and down a five-foot stair of rock to the 
steep grass—and revelation. 

Your grass, you find, is the tail-end of a 
wide terrace—rock-strewn, and slanting from 


G. P. A ose 
OF GREAT GABLE, WITH THE SITE OF THE 


HUT MARKED BY AN ARROW 


beneath one cliff to the brink of the next—with 
room enough to wander about, and the angle 
not too alarming. Here the hut lies snugly 
tucked, close against a rock-wall. The latter 
masks it from above, from the top of the 
mountain. From below—five hundred feet 
down, where the talus levels out on to moor— 
the terrace juts in such a way that its surface is 
dead ground. You may retreat across the moor 
towards Honister till your angle of sight lessens, 
but you will then be too far off to see the terrace 
at all, and the Crag, standing up against the 
light, seems all precipice. From Wind Gap, 
neighbouring the Crag, the terrace is screened 
by a buttress; and beyond it a further buttress 
completes the arc, hemming the place in. Both 
these, in fact, command the hut; but recon- 
naissance is precarious; and the walls of the hut, 
hard enough to spy to-day, when they show as a 
rectangle, must have been even less conspicuous 
in their thatching of sod or rushes. From no- 
where else on Gable-top can their presence even 
be guessed. If it was secrecy he wanted, the 
anonymous architect built well. 

What did he want? The hut is no sheepfold, 
lambing-shelter, peathouse or other type of 


structure in which lakeland abounds. Topo- 
graphy rules them out. Illicit whisky was the 
answer proposed by the early fathers of rock- 
climbing. By Smuggler’s Shelter, as they named 
the place, they implied a distillery, not a store. 
This theory will not hold water, however, first 
because there is no water there, and you cannot 
make whisky without it; and then because the 
old whisky-stills, which survived down to my 
grandfather’s day, were worked as safely and far 
more conveniently nearerhome. The technique 
—lI have it at no further than second-hand— 
was to set up your kettle and worm and vat in 
the bend of some quiet gully, complete your 
brew, dismantle your apparatus, and then retire 
from the profession till you chose to risk it again. 
You did not return to the same gully, nor to any 
site where your materials and plant could not 
be swittly assembled, and as swiftly removed. 
Piers Gill or Greta: the secret rowan-shaded 
clefts of Mosedale or Kirk Fell: Blackbeck or 
Warnscale Beck or Fleetwith Gully by Honister 
—a man had no need to go rock-climbing, with 
such choice at his back door. 

A likelier reason for the hut has been 
offered by H. H. Symonds—that it was built 
to store wad. Wad, or blacklead, was mined in 
Borrowdale from the days of Elizabeth. In 
1769, writes Gray, it fetched thirty shillings a 
pound; it rose to sixty shillings later; and as far 
back as 1751, when work was stopped to inflate 
the price, trespassers raking through the refuse- 
tips could make eight shillings a day—a 
prodigious sum at that epoch. One artful 
farmer poached the seam with his own gallery; 
nor could his ‘“‘ subterraneous wickedness "’ be 
prevented till an Act of Parliament was 
obtained. (25. Geo. II.10.) 

Miners were regularly searched, and a guard 
house to frighten off the waste-pickers was 
erected in 1800. Treasure in so compact a form 
is not easily guarded, however, and the depreda- 
tions went on. Now Gable Crag was an easy 
walk of only two miles from the mine, and about 
the same distance from the Honister quarrymen, 
who were famed for lawlessness in those days. 
Their high-level ‘‘slate-road’’ ran below the Crag 
into Wasdale; and there were outlets—Raven- 
glass, Whitehaven, Cockermouth — through 
which a pony-pack of stolen wad could be 
marketed far afield. It seems likely that 
the hut was used to accumulate such a pack, 
over a long period, till the run could be safely 
ventured. 

A third solution—new, so far as I am aware 
—is that it dates from even earlier times as a 
Jacobite refuge : not from the ’45 Revolt, which 
had no support locally, but from the ’15, when 
the Derwentwater Radcliffes were deeply 
involved. Too long ago? There is almost no 
limit to the age of the hut, considering site and 
conditions. Its easy access to the coast—for 
example, at Ravenglass—would commend it to 
fugitives. Long-distance signals could be sent 
to it from the moor over Honister. If the owner 
were assailed from above, he had his bolt-hole- 
Central Gully, classified to-day as a ‘‘moderate”’ 
—a climb which any reasonably active man 
may descend. A bleak, rude hiding-place, but 
secure and perhaps not uncongenial to a Borrow- 
dale refugee, with his own Derwent fells beneath 
his eye, an outlet by any of the seaward valleys, 
and staunch folk keeping him in touch with 
home till his passage could be secured. 

Yet if the Radcliffes did invest in Gable Hut 
as an accident-policy, fortune proved harsh to 
them. The Earl was taken at the fall of 
Preston (a place where fell craft is of singularly 
little use to a man) on November 13. The 
following month the ringleaders were marched 
through London streets to the Tower. Mercy 
was shown to most of them, but not to young 
James Radcliffe. He suffered on Tower Hill, 
unrepentant, in February, 1716. It is curious 
to speculate that, had he once made his way on 
to the perilous Gable heights, he might have 
kept his head—in both senses. ... This explana- 
tion of the hut seems as good as another. I 
suggest it, for what it is worth. 
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LASS paper-weights within which blossom 
(5 fairy beds of gaily coloured flowers are 

now collectors’ pieces. Their cunningly 
devised circles and spirals, wheels and florets of 
brilliant unfadable colour have been brought 
from dark cupboards into the congenial light of 
day to grace old Georgian display cabinets. 

Millefiori, an Italian word meaning a 
thousand flowers, is the name given to articles 
of this character, the early Victorian millefiori 
being a revival or development of the ancient 
Roman glass mosaic wl.:ch reached its zenith 
during the time of Augustus (62 B.c.—a.p. 14). 
Roman mosaics were produced by arranging 
bundles of slender glass rods of varying colours 
to form suitable designs in cross-section. These 
were fused together into a thick cylinder and, 
while still plastic, drawn out into one thin, long 
rod, reducing the dimensions of the design, 
proportions remaining unaltered. Transverse 
sections sliced from these rods show small but 
perfect geometric patterns, flowers, animals, 
birds and so forth. 

The art was revived at Murano during the 
fifteenth century and again in England and 
France about 1840, when millefiori work was 
developed by the simple process of surrounding 
and covering groups of the short decorative 
slices of variegated glass rods with a solid mass 
of clear flint glass. It became fashionable to 
arrange the slices in kaleidoscopic patterns, so 
that they appeared to bloom inside the clear 
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PAPER-WEIGHTS 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


(Left) MILLEFIORI PAPER-WEIGHT made 
in 1848 


(Right) RARE TYPE containing latticimo and 


millefiori in the form of a serpent 


glass dome like tiny marine flower gardens of 
brilliant hues. 

Between 1840 and 1855, and again between 
1865 and 1880, coloured mosaic or millefiori 
paper-weights were manufactured at Nailsea, 
Bristol, Gateshead, Stourbridge and London. 
Paper-weights, or paper presses as they were 
called, had already been made at Nailsea and 
Bristol from about 1828, but coloured mosaics 
are not found in these: instead there are 
phantom-like flowers in two or three tiers with 
tiny bubbles like dewdrops on the broad leaves, 
arranged to give the effect of a fountain 
streaming up from the base. 

Another contemporary type had a filmy 
silver flower-pot out of which emerged a flower 
of the same composition. These were made at 
Nailsea. The cascades of pear-shaped bubbles 
used to decorate these paper-weights, were made 
by piercing the hot glass with a sharp-pointed 
steel instrument to any desired depth and intro- 
ducing a spot of alcohol, which, upon coming into 
contact with the hot glass, produced a bubble. 

These weights were high-crowned, egg- 
shaped, of green glass—clear flint glass was 
used later—and had a pontil-mark : that is, the 
centre part of the flattened base was hollow, 
showing the mark of a clean break, caused by 
the parting of the glass-blower’s “‘ pontil rod,”’ 
with which he handled the mass. Although it 
is difficult to distinguish between the green 
glass of Bristol and Nailsea, it is considered that 


produced. 


end. 


(Left) 
AND 


TWEEN 
1880 


1946 


MILLEFIORI 
OTHER 
PAPER - WEIGHTS, 
INCLUDING RARE 
EXAMPLES 


(Right) OVERLAY 
PAPER-WEIGHT OF 
A TYPE MADE BE- 
1865 AND 





the brighter pieces are from Bristol and he 
softer tints from Nailsea. The softest gree. of 
all is found in paper-weights made at Castlet. id, 

Paper-weights of this type, however, re 
entirely superseded by even the earliest o! ‘he 
millefiori examples, and indeed the crudenes. of 
those made before 1846 had entirely vanis .ed 
by 1848, when craftsmanship had improved 
beyond recognition. For the next few ycars 
glass-blowers vied with one another in pro- 
ducing intricate designs with delicate colours 
blending to perfection. They sold in large 
numbers at the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
causing manufacture to become commercialised. 

Makers of these weights rarely duplicated 
their work. Resemblances may be observed 
between the different treatments, but the indi- 
viduality of each weight is usually strongly 
marked. Each glass-blower endeavoured to 
create a thing of which he could say : “ This is 
entirely original.’’ The finest examples were 
usually made after the day’s work was ended, 
the design no doubt elaborating itself through- 
out the process of creation. Skilled craftsmen 
expended unlimited time and patience upon 
each individual weight until employers decreed 
otherwise. In the second series of English mille- 
fiori paper-weights that appeared between 1865 
and 1880 good colouring and careful workman- 
ship are rare. 

Designs in English millefiori work are far 
more delicate than either those of Imperial 
Rome or the later Venetian work, although the 


process of manufacture was fairly similar in each case. To make 
the decorative millefiori rods or canes, the English glassworker 
gathered a quantity of glass on the end of a blowing iron and 
rolled it on a marver until it became pencil-like in form. [his 
was dipped into a pot containing molten glass of another colour, 
the dipping being repeated in various colours until a semi-pl«stic 
cylinder 2 inches in diameter and about 5 inches long was 
A press tool formed the perimeter into the required 
shape of bird, flower, etc., and further dipping was conti: xed 
until the rod was round once again. 
heated, an assistant attached another blowing iron to the opp: site 
The two men then moved slowly apart, drawing the ; ass 
out lengthwise while a boy vigorously fanned the rapidly thin: ing 
rod, which became sixteen to twenty feet long before the de ed 
degree of slenderness was reached. 
quite undisturbed by this stretching. 

Cross-sections of the canes could thus include minute im. ges 
of horses, dogs, elephants, monkeys, goats, or deer; birds pei ied 
on flowers or singly; butterflies or moths. All these are sc: ce, 
florets and stalactite patterns being common. 


After the rod had beer: re- 


The interior pattern vas 
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The patterns for the 1865-1880 series were 
puilt up differently, a metal mould being intro- 
duced to shape the central figure in the design 
which was built up by fusing the glass rods as 
in the Roman method. 

The next step in the manufacture of a 
Stourbridge paper-weight was to arrange the 
coloured slices—set-ups they were called in 
the trade—as a bouquet of floral mosaics in 
an iron ring, an endless variety of colourful 
arrangement being possible. The design, with 
its tiny florets, usually had the flawless regu- 
larity of a snow crystal and the added beauty 
of vivid, gem-like colour. A blowing iron was 
dippe| into molten flint glass and a cushion 
form |. While plastic, this was pressed upon 
the ttern embedding it within itself. The 
cush n, background of the millefiori design, 
was ther transparent, opaque white, pale or 
dark jue, green or amber. Cushions from other 
distr °“s were often of opaque white or blue and 
whit !atticimo, full of twists and curls, in the 
form fa wreath. The set-ups were embedded 
in tl 

e decorated cushion, placed face down- 
wal in a flat or concave mould, was then 
heat a conical ring placed over it and 
clear lint glass poured through the opening, 
cove ig the back of the cushion. The ring was 
imm iately removed and the embryo paper- 
weig taken up on a pontil rod so that its 
deco ‘ed face could be dipped into more glass 
unti. 1e weight approximated the desired shape 
and. -e. All the elements to be combined were 
brou it to the same temperature: otherwise 
the { ished weight would have been disfigured 
with «ternal cracks. 

1e glass-blower then sat in a chair having 
large metal arms, across which he rested the 
pont rod, rolling it backward and forward 
whil shaping the plastic mass to proper size 
and ; rm by means of a tool held in his right 
hanc. The paper-weight was finally polished 
with ‘ch and brilliant effect. 

iapes of glass paper-weights vary: 
spheis, hemispheres, egg-shapes, cones, the 
mush'oom type with its well-flattened crown 
perhaps being the most attractive. The bases 
of many paper-weights were ground concave 





v R GLASS with shallow plain bowl and dark blue rope entwined 


‘wi. orders on a facet-cut stem; millefiori paper-weight base. (Right) 
: R GLASS with frilled shallow bowl and pink and white latticimo 
01 
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rit \aper-weight base with variegated latticimo ornament. 
VASE with latticimo trumpet mouth in white between pink ribbon 


on short knopped stem terminating in a paper-weight base 


before polishing. This 
decreased the appar- 
ent size of the decor- 
ation instead of pro- 


ducing the usual 
magnifying _ effect. 


Others were enlivened 
beneath by stars cut 
within a flat circular 
border: these were 
succeeded by large 
stars extending to the 
outer rim. The flash 
star which arrived 
with the Great Ex- 
hibition was divided 
into eight or ten 
sections forming a 


Pate 
© 


star within a star. ¢ 
Some of the 

paper-weights had 
their bases cross- 

hatched with lines 

cut or pressed at 


right-angles. 

Very few speci- 
mens are dated, 1847 
and 1848 being the 
only years known. Letters appearing above 
the date are assumed by many collectors to be 
the initials of the maker. More probably they 
indicate French origin: for instance, those 
marked S.L. certainly came from the St. Louis 
factory, and those marked B. from Baccarat, 
France. Signed paper-weights are valuable. 

This was the true millefiori, but collectors 
also include variations of this treatment. Some- 
times sliced canes were not used at all but com- 
plete flowers, birds, butterflies, spirals and so 
forth, worked from coloured, opaque, white, 
silver and striped glass, were enclosed in clear 
flint glass. 

English paper-weights are difficult to 
classify, for they vary so greatly in colouring 
and design. A higher crown than those of their 
French and American contemporaries is their 
distinguishing feature, with the exception of 
those made at the White Friars Glass-house in 
London, where millefiori paper-weights were 
made after 1845. 
A director of the 
firm described the 


set-ups used as 
Victorian flower 
clusters and from 


1848 they were used 
in inkpots too. 

The Stourbridge 
weights perhaps 
show the _ finest 
craftsmanship, al- 
though Bristol pro- 
ductions run them 
close. Stourbridge 
colours are softer 
and less glaring than 
those from else- 
where. Inkpots 
were a_ speciality 
and many lamp- 
stands, candlesticks 
and tumblers were 
made in competition 
with Gateshead and 


Birmingham. 
Overlay weights 
were made from 


1865 to 1880. The 
paper-weight was 
made in the usual 
way, but before 
polishing it was 
dipped into molten 
coloured glass. 
Facets, each the size 
of halfacrown, were 
then ground upon 
it—one at the apex 
of the crown and 
five at the sides. 
These, when _ pol- 
ished, revealed the 
clear crystal with 
the colourful 


(Middle) 


1946 


later Miigenae et } 





STOURBRIDGE INKPOTS with heavy glass bases containing floral 


mosaics. 


Pennsylvania Museum 


millefiori work beneath. Double overlays received 
two dippings—first in opaque white, then in 
another opaque colour before faceting. In single 
overlay the colours most frequently used were 
red, dark blue and green: in double overlay, 
light and dark blue, rose, emerald green. 
Sometimes the circular facets were bordered 
by radiating flutes. 

In addition to paper-weights a variety of 
glass objects contained colourful millefiori 
decoration, including tazzas for wax wafers, 
shot glasses for holding quills, inkpots, scent- 
bottles with floral mosaics in stoppers and 
bases, curtain-pole ends with knobs as large 
as pineapples exquisitely faceted with 
shallow diamond cutting, door knobs, bell 
pulls, tumblers with millefiori designs in the 
base. 

There were also puzzle bottles apparently 
filled with water in which the mosaic seemed to 
be lving loosely. It would be suggested that the 
water be poured out and the ornaments 
examined. This was, however, impossible as 
there was only a teaspoonful of water in a small 
cavity at the top, the rest of the bottle being 
solid glass. With the exception of lampstands 
which were included in the catalogues of 
three mid-Victorian manufacturers, millefiori 
work was not treated as a commercial 
proposition. No catalogues or advertisements 
are known. 

Egg-shaped pieces of glass decorated inter- 
nally with coloured canes sliced diagonally and 
thrown haphazardly into the cushion were 
known as ladies’ hand-coolers. According to 
tradition they were devised when hand-kissing 
was the fashion, the lady holding the glass in 
the palm of the hand until the time came for 
the ceremony. The gallant was then pleasantly 
surprised to find the hand cool to the lips. More 
frequently and _ prosaically, however, they 
served as stocking darners. 

There are several tests by which genuine 
paper-weights may be distinguished from the 
modern forgeries—‘‘aged’’ with the aid of acids 

and copies from Czechoslovakia and Japan. 
Thev should possess the steely colour of flint 
glass, which is constant and cannot be confused 
with the hard, brilliant metal of most forgeries, 
a few of which have a slight trace of yellow. 
Metal should not be uneven nor contain too 
many bubbles or swirls. The fine old paper- 
weights do not show scratches like those found 
on copies worn by rubbing on a muddy stone. 
The pattern in the real thing is evenly arranged, 
smooth across top and bottom and always 
extending to the outside edge of the base, with 
a well-formed crown over all. The crowns of 
forgeries are usually higher than those of 
genuine paper-weights of similar diameter; set- 
ups are not cut evenly and usually project 
below the design : when viewed crosswise the 
decoration appears uneven, lacking perfection 
of arrangement. Millefiori paper-weights cannot 
be mass produced : every copy is itself a hand- 
made production. 
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1.—PROBABLY THE LARGEST PRIVATE HOUSE IN ENGLAND. THE EAST FRONT, OVER 600 FEET LONG 


WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE, YORKSHIR 


Ancestral home of the Wentworths and of their most distinguished scion, Strafford, Charles I’s minister, the estate passed 

in 1695 to Thomas Watson. His son, afterwards Marquess of Rockingham, engaged in a building competition with his 

neighbour at Wentworth Castle, which resulted in the creation of a private palace unsurpassed in size in England and 
in the planting of the magnificent park and gardens, now the victims of our economic necessities. 


r NHE sharp light that has been focused 
on Wentworth Woodhouse in the last 
few weeks has thrown into relief, as in 

a chiaroscuro of cruel harshness, the con- 

flicting claims of industry and amenity, of 

economics and esthetics. If public opinion 


had been mobilised earlier, if the Ministries 
of Town and Country Planning and Fuel and 
Power could have reached an agreement in 
advance, if the mining industry were not so 
seriously short of manpower and the country 
so desperately short of coal—one can go on 


enumerating all the might-have-beens that 
would have averted what is now taking place. 
The magnificent park, which won the ad- 
miration of 18th-century tourists and has 
become in our day a precious oasis to the 





mining folk of South Yorkshire, had already 
been ravaged before the recent acute con- 
troversy arose about the further irruption of the bull- 
dozers and excavators into the gardens themselves. It 
niav be argued that the damage to the park land through 
the destruction of trees, which cannot be made good in 
our lifetimes, is the more serious loss, but the latest 
operations, however rapid and effective the methods of 
restitution employed, mean that the gardens, for some 
years at least, will not be gardens at all. In reply toa 
question in the House, Mr. Shinwell has stated that there 
will be no damage to the mansion itself, and at least the 
opencast system has this advantage over underground 
workings, that it eliminates the risk of subsidences such 
as caused the demolition of Hamilton Palace some years 
before the war. 

How this vast mansion, probably the largest private 
house in the country, came to be built in Yorkshire is a 
curious story, which is not without its funny side, of the 
rivalry between two families. It was a rivalry that took 
the form of a building competition, on the one hand, and 
a climbing race for peerages, on the other; and although 
the owner of Wentworth Woodhouse made the w rse 
start, in the end he defeated his neighbour of Wentw rth 
Castle in both these expensive pastimes. The final » ore 
was 600 feet to a mere 200 feet in one kind of eleva’ on, 
‘i. marquessate to an earldom in the other. 

The trouble began when the second Earl of Strat rd, 
whose ancestors had held Wentworth since the thirte oth 
century, died in 1695 without a male heir. His fathe: vas 
Charles I’s Strafford, who in the days when he was! °sl- 
dent of the North, before he went to Ireland and bega he 
experiments in authoritarian government which led this 
downfall, had transformed into a Jacobean mansioi he 
Wentworths’ old home. In the South Court there till 
remains a gateway attributed to Strafford; it is o! he 
pronounced Flemish brand of classic that precedeé -he 
pure Italian of Inigo Jones. | At the second Earl’s dc th, 
the house, as his father had left it, along with the Wit 
worth estate, went by his will to his sister’s 0, 
Thomas Watson, a cadet of the Rockingham C le 
family. 

The earldom became extinct, but the barony of Ky, 
which had a special remainder, came to Thomas Wentw: ‘1, 
grandson of the first Strafford’s younger brother. As! «d 
of the ancient Yorkshire family, Lord Raby sma ed 
under the loss of the Wentworths’ ancestral home, an 11 
1708 managed to buy Stainborough, a fine estate, w! ch 
had the advantage of being in the Wentworth coun ‘y, 
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3.—_THE FULL EXTENT OF THE EAST ELEVATION, DESIGNED BY HENRY FLITCROFT. 


The wings were subsequently modified from designs by Carr of York 
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4.—_THE WEST FRONT FACING THE GARDENS. Circa 1716-28 
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5.—_LOOKING SOUTH ON THE GARDEN FRONT: A BAROQUE FRONTISPIECE 
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only six miles from Wentworth Woodhous 
He lost no time in giving the house 
fine new front, for which a German arc] 
tect Bott (Lord Raby was Ambassador 
the King of Prussia at the time) provid 
him with designs. Three years later 
secured for himself the Strafford ea 
dom, for which Thomas Watson, 
rather, Thomas Watson-Wentworth, as 
had become, had been angling unsucce 
fully. Lord Raby had easily won the fi: 
round. 
. Thomas Watson—he was known loca! 

evcce' sates ee Te rr - as “His Honour Wentworth”—does 1 
a me ecere ee. 18 appear to have competed seriously with |} 
ambitious rival, but in 1716 he made oy 
Wentworth Woodhouse to his son, al 
Thomas and dubbed by Lord Raby and |} 
friends as “‘his Little Honour.” The cor 
petition now began in earnest. “His Litt 
Honour’s”’ reply was to rebuild and exte: 
the west or garden front of Wentworth Wox 
house (Figs. 4 and 5). In 1725 he was m: 
a Knight of the Bath and three years la: + 
was created Lord Malton. Mr. Tippi z 
dates the garden front between these yea 
since the garter is prominently display ed on 
it, but a coronet is absent. It is probable, 
however, that the work began some years 
earlier and that the carving still remained to 
be done in 1725. 

The architect for this east front is 
unknown, but it belongs as unmistakably 
to the Baroque School of Vanbrugh and 
Hawksmoor as does the west front to the 
succeeding Palladian phase. It goes with 
the group of Yorkshire houses headed by 
Castle Howard and including Duncombe, 
Beningbrough and Gilling, though it shows 
no particular likeness to any of them. This 
front is of brick with stone confined to the 
facings and ornamental parts. 

Lord Strafford retaliated by renaming 
Stainborough Wentworth Castle, but not 
long afterwards Lord Malton embarked on a 
second building project, which threw any- 
thing which his rival could attempt into the 
shade. 

The gigantic east front of ge 
Woodhouse was begun about 1734. Hen 
Flitcroft, probably recommended by ian 
Burlington, provided the design for an 
elevation over 600 feet long. The main block 
with its magnificent six-columned portico 
(Fig. 2) was clearly derived from Colin 
Campbell’s design for Wanstead, the vanis! ied 
Palladian mansion in Essex. Its great })0- 
jection and the double returned flight. of 
stairs are admirably conceived to breal: ip 
the excessive length of the facade, whic’ is 
further saved from monotony by the var\ 1g 
roof levels and the recession of the w 4s 
which connect the terminal pavilions (Fig 
The wings were remodelled in 1784 ft m 
designs by Carr of York. 

Such a colossal undertaking only 
gressed slowly, and in the initial stages Ww: < 
men had to be taken off the foundation 0 
rebuild a bastion of the south terrace ‘ll 
that had collapsed. The great sout! 1 
terrace, backed by tall lines of trees, separ: °s 
the garden area from the park. Its for ‘- 
tion necessitated a retaining wall, 1,500 t 
long, which terminates westward in anIc c 
rotunda. The culprit responsible for 
collapse was the Yorkshireman, Tunni 
who acted in a similar relationship to | 
croft as Brettingham did to William Ken: t 
Holkham. Tunnicliff, indeed, appears 
“architect” at the foot of the plate of 
east front which was engraved by Pine, | t 
the design in its essentials was certainly F 
croft’s. 

In 1746 “his Little Honour” reaci 1 
-LOOKING OUT FROM THE PORTICO INTO THE PARK the summit of his ambition when he v 
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6.—THE GREAT HALL, 60 FEET SQUARE AND 40 FEET HIGH. 


The reliefs in the panels are by James Stuart 
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created Marquess of Rockingham. But this peak was 
only attained seven years after Lord Strafford’s death— 
which must have taken some of the spice off the ginger- 
bread; moreover, at that time the magnificence of 
Wentworth Woodhouse was still far from being realised, 
and Lord Rockingham himself never lived to see the 
interior completed. 

Nor, indeed, did his successor, the second Marquess, 
who in 1765 became Prime Minister. The decoration and 
itting up of the interior went on at intervals right up to the 
end of the century, and even in 1801 a certain amount 
sti) remained to be done. 

To the second Lord Rockingham is due the com- 
pi ‘ion of the great hall (Fig. 6). It is 60 feet square 
ar 40 feet high and, although it is a_ thorough-going 
Pp. ‘adian conception, its panels are decorated with reliefs 
b, James Stuart (circa 1765)—a fact that emphasises 
th time-lag in bringing to completion a building of this 
sc 2. The Ionic pilasters are of yellow scagliola, imitating 
Si .a marble; for the niches a “cerulean blue” was used to 
s} v off the glittering marble statues. It is Arthur Young 
w gives us the information about Stuart, in his account 
of ois visit to Wentworth in 1768. Possibly it was Stuart 
w designed the balustrade of the grand staircase leading up 
fr 1 the lower hall (Fig. 9), although it is more likely to have 
be 1 Carr of York under the influence of Adam. Besides 8.—STUBBS’S FAMOUS PORTRAIT OF WHISTLEJACKET IN 
re odelling the wings, Carr built the stable block, a fine, THE ROOM NAMED AFTER THE HORSE 


=, 








omission was probably intentional. When Young visited 
Wentworth the panels in this room were still empty, 
and he makes no mention of any pictures in the Van 
Dyck Room (Fig. 10). 

With its white marble chimneypiece and coved and 
coffered ceiling, Palladianism rules the room in all the splen- 
dour and richness of the second quarter of the century. 
In the illustration can be seen the full length of the great 
Strafford with a favourite dog and to the right of it in the 
overmantel the roundel portrait of Laud. The exponents 
of “Thorough,” both victims of their master’s vacillation 
and their own single-mindedness, hang side by side. Here, 
too, are Mytens’s full-length of Charles I and Van 
Dyck’s portrait of Henrietta Maria with the dwarf Jeffrey 
Hudson. 

The buildings erected in the park include, in addition 
to the mausoleum, a pyramid nearly 100 feet high, com- 
memorating the defeat of the Young Pretender and the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Nearer the house are a grotto 
and a Doric octagon temple. But the great glory of Went- 
worth’s park is—or should we say, was?—its woodland, “a 
continued landscape as beautiful as can be conceived,’’ so 
Young described it. 

In view of all that has happened in the district since it 
is ironical also to read Young’s enthusiastic praise of the 
agricultural improvements of Lord Rockingham, to which 
he devotes thirty pages of eloquent description. 





long pile with a cupola, twin pavilions and an arcaded motive 
running through it. 

He also designed the lofty mausoleum, which is 
crowned by a domed rotunda. The last work was 
carried out after the second Lord Rockingham’s death in 
1782, when Wentworth Woodhouse passed to the fourth 
Earl Fitzwilliam through his mother. The mausoleum was 
— by the nephew to commemorate his Prime Minister- 
uncle, 

It is impossible to attempt to describe, within the limits 
of this article, the palatial suites of rooms, and to enumerate 
them would mean compiling a catalogue. In the main 
their decoration, though so long delayed in many instances, 
conforms to Palladian standards, although the standards 
are for the most part those of the mid-century just 
before Adam precipitated a revolution in the treatment of 
i). teriors. 








This can be seen in the stucco ornaments of the “ Whistle- 
ket Room,’’ so called after Stubbs’s masterpiece depicting 
d Rockingham’s yellow sorrel horse with the white mane 
tail (Fig. 8). | Whether or not Stubbs intended a back- 
ind for it has been the subject of argument and of two 
hree stories, one being that the horse himself attacked 
canvas and that the “sittings” were thereupon sus- 

( ded and the painting at Lord Rockingham’s order — ; 
unfinished. There are, however, other background- 10.—VAN DYCK ROOM. STRAFFORD APPEARS TO THE LEFT 
‘ : horse portraits by Stubbs at Wentworth and the OF THE CHIMNEYPIECE, WHICH FRAMES A PORTRAIT OF LAUD 
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HE Forestry Commission has announced 

that estate woodland will not be eligible 

for financial assistance unless properly 
managed. This has naturally resulted in an 
increased demand not only for forestry educa- 
tion but for re-education. Owners and agents 
who have worked on the same old lines for many 
years now realise that the recent advances in 
forestry knowledge have left them behind and 
that, to deal with the new conditions and 
situations which have arisen in recent years, 
their forestry knowledge requires a consider- 
able amount of polishing up. 

Much is being done towards the education 
of the working forester, the foundation stone of 
all forestry, but so far the State has not been 
able to do very much for the landowner and his 
agent. The re-education of these people is not 
too easy as, possessing many interests, they 
have limited time to spare. Many of them are, 
fortunately, already well grounded in the sub- 
ject and require comparatively little instruction 
to bring their knowledge up to date. 

The success of forestry courses for such 
people depends on a number of factors. The 
course must be short, as landowners and agents 
are busy men. The accommodation must be 
central, to give plenty of opportunity for 
discussion and the exchange of ideas. The 
course must be held in a district where there is 
plenty of woodland under different types of 
management, so that indoor and outdoor work 
may be correlated. Lastly, and most important 
of all, the lecturers must be experts in their 
subject, not only theoretically but in practice. 
This, in ordinary teaching institutions, is not 
always the case.. 

Such a course was organised last month at 
the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire, with the collaboration of the 
Royal English Forestry Society, and lasted 
a week. The Forestry Commissioners supplied 
two of the lecturers and helped in every way 
they could. 

In short courses of this kind, work must be 
done at high pressure. Four and sometimes five 
lectures a day was the rule, with long half-days 
in the woods as well. The work was nearly all 
constructive—dealing chiefly with problems of 
planting, thinning, nursery work, labour and 
equipment. 

The planting problems faced by an estate 
with many hundreds of acres to replant were 
dealt with by Mr. R. Bourne, the area covered 
being Cirencester Park, the property of Lord 
Bathurst. After a preliminary indoor lecture 
the areas were studied on the ground. The 
lecturer advocated the possibilities of saving 
money by making use of natural regeneration 
and by the total destruction of rabbits, thus 
eliminating wiring. He pointed out areas where 
scotch pine plantings were preferable to larch, 
the advisability of planting hardwoods in groups 
standing in a coniferous matrix, and the 
advantage of substituting this method for the 
commoner one of planting in lines. 

Mr. W. E. Hiley dealt at considerable length 
with the problem of estate equipment and 
sounded a warning against the establishment 
of estate sawmills unless financially justified. 
As regards transport, he considered that if there 
was work for a lorry and a half it was best to 
own one lorry and hire for the half lorry. He 
also emphasised the need for good woodland 
roads which, with the type of machinery 
available to-day, can often be made _ very 
cheaply. He instanced roads in the south-west 
that had been bull-dozed out at a cost of about 
a shilling per yard run. 

Mr. C. R. Durham spoke of the wide range 
of markets for all kinds of properly-managed 
hazel coppice. Success, he said, depended on 
initiative and drive, but an enterprising owner 
should have no difficulty in disposal. The market 
for pea-sticks, bean-rods and _ flower-stakes 
seemed to increase daily, while the demand for 
sticks for pottery crates was as good as ever. 
He stressed the necessity for rotational low- 
cutting, layering with gaps and the extermina- 
tion of rabbits. He was convinced that careful 
management leads to good income and good 
game covert. 
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A practical demonstration 
showing the construction of traps 
for weevil infesting newly-cut 
pine areas was given by Dr. R.N. 
Chrystal, who dealt with this 
problem at considerable length 
in a lecture. He pointed out the 
danger of planting-up newly- 
felled areas of pinewoods, and 
emphasised the fact that search 
had to be made for other insects 
besides the pine-weevil. 

The thinning of plantations 
was dealt with by Mr. W. P. 
Thomson (Forestry Commission). 
After pointing out how com- 
pletion of the thicket stage re- 
duced photo-synthetic activity 
in the crowns, the lecturer went 
on to discuss the various objects 
that can be attained by thinning; 
such as the possibility of re- 
gaining normal increment in 
over-stocked woods, the utilisa- 
tion of the poorer canopy classes, 
and the distribution of increment 
on a smaller number of stems to 
get sawmill-size timber as rapidly 
as possible. One of the most 
difficult questions to decide is 
when to thin, and for this pur- 


pose the lecturer outlined a 
method based on low crown 
percentage, density of stand 


and the top height of the trees. 

A problem which to-day 
is exercising the minds of 
many owners is the future of unsaleable cop- 
pice areas. This question was dealt with by 
Mr. T. R. Peace (Forestry Commission). After 
considering the various types of coppice, he 
recommended that in productive coppice and 
in areas destined for replanting, scattered 
standards should be removed. He made various 
suggestions for treatment, such as complete 
conversion to high forest, and/or conversion by 
strips or groups. He emphasised the need for 
the preservation of naturally-regenerated seed- 
lings at all times and, above all, the necessity 
for proper weeding and after-care. Various 
species were recommended for replanting, the 
most important being Japanese larch. 

The new pamphlet on the dedication of 
woodland was dealt with by Mr. A. D. C. Le 
Sueur. He pointed out the powers of the 
Forestry Commission under the new Forestry 
Act and emphasised that, whether dedicated or 
not, no estate would be eligible for financial 
assistance unless managed in a manner con- 
sidered satisfactory by the forest authority. 
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W. Dennis Moss 


THE CLASS WATCH A PRACTICAL 


DEMONSTRATION 


The question of whether it was best to 
apply for planting grants only, or for a 25 per 
cent. repayment of net costs, was discussed. 
The opinion given was that if the estate was 
likely to be felling and replanting for some time 
to come, the planting grant system was probably 
the better one to adopt. If, on the other hand, 
most of the felled woodland had been planted- 
up, and the chief work in the future was thinning 
of comparatively young plantations and the 
rehabilitation and conversion of old coppice 
areas, a partial repayment of the net cost would 
quite often be more profitable. 

The advisability, or rather the necessity, of 
simple working plans was stressed by Mr. A 
Aitkens, and a selection of types suitable 


for adaptation to local circumstances as 
discussed. 

In a course of this type outside wor': is 
quite as important as indoor lectures, and as in 


this case the indoor work was largely based 01 
the woodlands visited, an ideal educati 1a 
combination was formed. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


P| NAHE number of meals already eaten out of 
| doors since the beginning of the year must 
by now have reached a record figure for 

most people in the Southern Counties. 
February 16 was the date of my first picnic on 
the lee side of a haystack; then after March’s 
whirling snow-storms came the exquisite April 
with fresh continual summonses to leave ‘‘the 
complicated house’’ and carry one’s meal into 
garden, wood or field. To sit in hot sunshine 
under bare or budding boughs is an experience 
rare in England, but if the leaves still hesitated, 
the flowers may be said to have jostled one 
another in their eagerness to reach the sunlight. 
Bluebell and campion followed hard on the 
heels of anemone and primrose; the cuckoo- 
flower came before the cuckoo; all in one day 
the woods were suddenly clouded with wild 
cherry, and one trembled lest by delaying a few 
days one might miss altogether the golden king- 


cups which recent draining of the boggy 
meadows has reduced to a tenth of their 
number. 


For grown-ups these distracted years have 
given a keener edge to the disturbing beauties 
of the spring, but so far as the children go it is 


true to say that without the war and ie 
bombing of our cities many of them w 
never have known a country spring at 
Even now, if the majority have returne 
town life, they have at least shared that 
timable boon and have played in the mea. | s 
‘‘when blooms each thing, when maids d° 
in a ring,”’ for it is certain that children, no +s 
than birds and flowers, feel the glad infectio »! 
this time of year. Amusements for the 
child are necessarily governed by class 
tinctions; there are different sorts for the 
and poor. But in the country the children f: 
the big house and the cottage meet in the si 
buttercup-field and pick primroses along 
same hedges. Moreover, it is only by grow 
up in a place that you ever really le: 
where the first flowers of the year are 
be found, and the birds’ nests, almost in 
same spots, spring after spring. 
: + 

HE Point-to-Point Meetings of the Eas 

holidays provided yet more occasions 
meals eaten in the open. The smell of trodd: 
grass, the sight of long phalanxes of cars shin 
in the sun, the press of people outside the pa: 
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dock, the bookies under their coloured umbrellas 
and the family parties that included young men 
and women once more as well as school children 
_all this seemed the substance of a dream. 
Leaving altogether out of the picture any 
question of the horses, the odds and the hazards 
of the course, as well as the multifarious prob- 
lems of to-day which are the background of all 
our minds, it was happiness to sit in sunshine 
on a little hillock under the curly leaves of 
a budding oak. 


The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our 
big A 
Young lovers meet, old wives a sunning sit. 


me what may this summer, we have had 


a re ivifying spring which all classes of the 
nati 1 have richly deserved. 
* * * 

) JNG the many things that have come out 
A hiding since the end of the war are the 
fami ~ pictures. Not that they have all been 
conc iled in air-conditioned caves in the Welsh 
mou <ains, but many have been in store, 


MC TOR NOTES 





IN A COMPLAINING 


"RING the war years motoring enthu- 
siasts, wherever they met, consoled 
themselves with the thought that when 


L 


it s all over we should have marvellous cars, 
car: vorn of the experience gained in mechanised 
and aerial warfare and utilising light alloys 
ext: isively. How disappointed we must all be 
to-c V ! 

\t first, of course, the driving of shiny new 
cars along British roads brought a thrill, but 
soo1 one started looking under the shine. We 
foui.d that these new cars were more or less the 
same as those of pre-war days—themselves, in 
many instances, already being outdated by 
foreign production. To be fair to the British 


manufacturer, the demand for exports and 
shortages of various kinds have no doubt 
prevented him from carrying out the lengthy 
and costly process of re-jigging and re-tooling. 
I cannot know all the details affecting our export 
policy, but I am disturbed by the thought that 
many of the cars we are exporting to-day are 
not the best for the job or for our reputa- 
tion abroad. I had looked forward to finding 
light, efficient cars, but too many makers seem 
to cling to the tendency to build bigger and 
bigger bodies and squeeze more and more power 
out of small engines. With the lightness I want 
would have come, perforce, modern suspension 
capable of providing not only comfort but 
stability at high speeds. The present heavy 
taxation on cars is no doubt partly to blame for 
the tendency to build a quart-sized body with 
a pint-sized engine. 
* * * 

The industry itself, in my opinion, is not 
guiltless. One gets the impression that the 
production and sales executives rule the design 
staff, instead of the other way about. There 
seems, too, to be a regrettable lack of unanimity 
among the leaders of the industry which was 
clearly apparent in the discussions regarding 
motor taxation. This indecision is now notice- 
able over the vexed question of support for 
motor racing, and the provision of a testing and 
proving ground. With the sale of Brooklands 
and the retention by the War Office of Doning- 


ton Park, this indecision is difficult to under- 
stand. The War Office have stated that if the 
Ind, 


try requires a testing and proving ground, 
an orrangement for joint use of Donington will 
be :-ade, but so far no answer has come from 
the : \dustry. 

ome, as a confirmed believer, the answer 


tot. motor-racing question is self-evident, but 
the -guments are of interest. Those who are 
agai < motor racing as a means of research and 
pl ‘anda claim that it can be proved quite 
sin by balance-sheets to be a liability, and 
tha’. any case the lessons can be learnt equally 
we the laboratory. All I would say to the 
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stowed away or boarded out with relations, and 
now that we are all straightening ourselves out 
again these pictures have become almost 
a problem. It is pleasant to think of the Tate 
Gallery re-hanging its walls and re-opening its 
doors; to know that the Wallace Collection is 
once more its exquisite self. How delightful to 
be the curator of such a place, thinks the 
harassed occupant of a little house suddenly 
faced with the difficulty of deciding which out 
of a number of family portraits shall adorn the 
walls with their grave countenances, and which 
remain ignominiously stacked in the attic. 
Houses and families have both tended to 
grow smaller of late years. Those prodigal 
portraits of the last century, instead of being 
divided among an increasing number of descen- 
dants, are all devolving on one or two inheritors, 
none of whom may have adequate or suitable 
hanging space. Yet one would like to have more 
room for their display, because these old family 
portraits do show a high degree of competency. 
No modern multiplicity of photographs can vie 
with them in the matter of insight into character. 
The ordinary man was possibly painted three 
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second half of this argument is, if the lessons are 
learnt, why are they not applied? As far as 
racing being a liability goes, I agree that 
obviously racing as racing cannot show a profit, 
any more than can the research department, 
cashier’s office, or publicity department, but 
there are many imponderable advantages to take 
into account. I quote, too, the examples of 
Mercédés-Benz, Bugatti, Lancia, Alfa-Romeo, 
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A PRE-WAR RACING AUSTIN, 


R. HADLEY DRIVING, IN A_ HILL- 
CLIMBING TEST AT PRESCOTT 


and Fiat, all of whom either raced actively or 
supported independent teams before the war. 
Mercédés, in fact, raced consistently from 1907 
to 1939, and I cannot believe that a firm of their 
sagacity would do so if it did not pay them. 

The Continental makes I have mentioned 
as supporting racing have a model, or models, 
demonstrably superior in suspension to their 
price equivalents here. Why has not laboratory 
research prevented this disparity? Active com- 
petition creates pride in the factory with its 
incentive to work, pride in the owner with 
benefit on sales, pride in the nation with benefit 
to export; in one word, prestige. I do hope the 
manufacturers who cannot accept a belief in the 
value of racing as a research and propaganda 
pool will not stand in the way of those who have 
the courage to test their products in open 
competition. In reply to those who may 
complain that all this is unnecessary, as we can 
sell anything nowadays, I agree that that is 
what we are doing; but we shall not always 
have a seller’s market. 

* * * 

What fun it has been to drive on British 
roads again, free from Army signs; but here 
again all is not perhaps as it should be. The 
problems of our roads and the traffic they bear 
appear to me to resolve themselves into one 
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times in his life, once as a child at the instigation 
of his doting mother, once in the prime of life, 
in the full pride of his manhood, and once more 
in old age when his children demanded a last 
authentic picture of their begetter. Here then 
is a personality brought into focus three times, 
from the blue ribboned shoulder-knots of 
infancy to whiskered old age, and on the whole 
one is grateful to the sober, shrewd artists of 
the day who set down their features so faith- 
fully and capably. It will be far worse for future 
generations who, if they are given to hanging 
up the portraits of their forbears and our con- 
temporaries, might have to endure a three- 
cornered uncle and grandparents with but one 
eye between them, and that not in the usual 
place. 

But I have a particular reason for being 
grateful to the Victorian habit of portrait paint- 
ing. A great-grandfather’s likeness, standing on 
a bedroom floor since no wall is big enough to 
take it, handsomely framed and seen through 
a glass darkly, serves the purpose of a long 
mirror. It is the only one in the house, and an 
excellent one at that. 


MOOD 


basic question. Should the roads be made to fit 
the traffic, or the traffic to fit the roads? The 
present threat to nationalise road haulage looks 
dangerously like an effort to make the traffic fit 
the roads. Any step which prevents the roads 
being made to fit the traffic can be regarded only 
as a retrograde one. Our present road system, 
as a whole, requires bringing up to date for the 
volume of traffic to be expected. At the moment 
we have the peculiar result that designers of 
public vehicles are limited by regulations, 
not existing overseas, as to how they may 
build their vehicles. Surely it would be more 
logical to have roads to fit the best possible 
vehicle that the ingenuity of the designer could 
produce. Incidentally, it would then be possible 
to demonstrate to overseas buyers the vehicle 
they wanted; instead of, as at present, one 
slightly different, with consequent strain on the 
ability of the salesman and the imagination 
of the buyer. 
a 

Talking of imagination, I find one needs it 
in full measure to get any results whatever from 
the signposting in some areas. A parachutist in 
strange country cannot be much worse off than 
the average motorist trying to find his way by 
signposts these days. Only the other day I 
became deeply involved in the lateral roads 
between the main London-Brighton and London- 
Worthing roads. The signposts here indicated 
neither what I wanted, nor where the road 
actually was going. 

It would be well to overhaul the system of 
signposting, particularly in view of the promised 
rush of tourists from abroad. But perhaps the 
old-fashioned nature of our road system is the 
attraction—or perhaps not. 

* * * 

In 1939 the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords enquiring into the prevention of 
accidents, reported : ‘‘The present road system 
is inadequate and out of date. It does not meet 
the traffic needs, the convenience, or the safety 
of road users. ” That comment, true in 
1939 and true to-day, will be an even more 
obvious truth to-morrow. Before the war the 
United States, Germany and Italy realised, and 
attempted a solution of, the problem by building 
express highways, ‘‘autobahnen’”’ and “‘auto- 
strade.’”’ To-day, France is tackling the question 
and work is starting on new ‘‘auto-routes.”’ 
The very names, in whatever language, express 
the purpose for which they are designed : high- 
speed motor roads. At the moment neither the 
men nor the materials are available to begin 
a comprehensive system of building roads to fit 
the traffic, but the time is surely ripe to produce 
a scheme of motorways for Britain combining 
the feature of high-speed safety with esthetic 
considerations. 


— 
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LONGSHORE TALES = 38, 


fi NHE wind thundered out of the east up the 


broad creek, and anchored smacks danced 

a mad jig in yeasty waters. Spume curdled 
over the low coast road. It sprayed oyster- 
sheds, oyster-pits, dinghies, piles of baskets, and 
laid-up yachts with a lacework of shining wet. 
Rigging drummed and whistled a raw wind- 
song. Overhead, grey clouds drove in from sea 
and scudded over the sea-walls and flat cattle- 
marshes to far, dun uplands. White shafts of 
sun struck wild, watery notes of colour on the 
main sea. A shower of sleet stung like shot just 
to show that the East Coast is equal to any 
nonsense it pleases. 

It was wild, windy, and wet. And the cur- 
lew, the leggy grey birds from Scots moors and 
Orcadian isles, were in hundreds. They skirled 
and whistled up Salcott Creek and over Penny- 
hole Bottom in a whirl of grey feathers and 
scimitar wings—blown like rags one moment, 
sweeping the sleet-flecked salt water like racing 
witches the next. 

Cur-lee—Cur-lee—Cur-lee ! it came down the 
wind, that wild, whistle, the very soul-note of 
these wide flats and lonely sea miles. The 
Roman heard it when the Count of the Saxon 
Shore raised his tall white pharos behind West 
Mersea church, where you may still see, in a 
garden, the wheel-like foundations. And before 
him, before the first rude stones of the Strood— 
that immemorial, haunted causeway between 
mainland and island—were laid, the skin-clad 
Trinobantian or Iceni heard that keen whistle at 
dusk and dawn when all these flats were a wild 
beauty of wings and fowl, when geese in armadas 
sailed on the waters with proud swans and white 
stalking cranes; when the bittern boomed in the 
sedges of that vanished waterway which old 
men still remember as a wet creek and where is 
now the firm coast road; when heron and osprey 
fished in grotesque competition; and when the 
white-tailed sea-eagle was lord of all birds by 
day, and the snowy owl was emperor by night. 

They are gone, the lordly ones—gone with 
the china-delicate avocet and the fork-tailed 
kite which nested, last of them all, in Strood- 
land Grove, where a lone rearguard laid the last 
egg in 1861. But still the curlew remain. 

So musing, I bumped at the corner of Bill 
Wyatt's sail-loft into a group of fishermen and 
longshoremen under the lee of the shed. Backs 
against the tarred boards, water-boots jammed 
like buttresses in the gravel, jerseys grey with 
salt, they pufted and spoke between windy blasts 
which rattled the flag halyards on the yacht 
club mast like shot. Gulls swooped and mewed, 
shooting down-wind like rockets. A cormorant 
went down-channel, low over the waves, a black 
crossbow shape against the racing white-caps. 

“Eats his own weight o’ fish twice a day,”’ 
jerked out Becky D’Wit. “If I had a spare 
cartridge I’d warm his backside !”’ 

Becky is small and dark, with quick, 
dancing brown eyes, a skin like fine old leather, 
and a wonderful knowledge of fowl and their 
ways. He is a true sea-gunner, one of the old 
brethren of the coast. Give Becky a punt and 
gun on a winter’s day, or a shoulder-gun in a 
bleak gut in the saltings at moonrise, and he will 
never come home empty-handed. No bird that 
flies escapes Becky’s darting glance. He is a 
salt-water gypsy. I love his independence, his 
gaiety, his scorn of towns and town ways, his 
scathing tongue for those who affront him, his 
love of birds and wild places—all the attributes 
of the natural man. 

Harry Banks and Tom D’Wit and a Heard 
from Tollesbury joined the sheltering knot under 
the lee of the tarred shed. 

“Tew much wind for you to go a-oysterin’ 
to-day, Harry?”’ 

“Ah ! Should get blowed out of the water— 
but I'd like to set under Pennyhole Wall with 
me gun while these old curlew are on the move. 
My heart! I’d warm ’em !”’ 

Tom D’Wit, tall, gentle and hesitant, with 
the heart of a sportsman and the courage of a 
lion, grinned at Harry. 

“You’d do better than that chap Tom 
Pewter did over at Bradwell with the big 
muzzle-loader !”’ 


““What was that?” 

“Ah !”’ chipped in the Tollesbury man, “he 
got hold of a rare big owd muzzle-gun, a seven- 
bore, or bigger, and goes out in a smack arter 
geese. He charges the owd gun up suffin’ heavy, 
and they sail right into a big bunch of the black 
geese off the Buxey. Up jumps the geese, a 
hundred or more. Bang ! goes the gun, and over 
goes Tom on the deck ! He had his rubber boots 
on, and the deck was suffin’ slippy. Up he gits, 
charges the owd gun agin while they puts about, 
an’ hauls a couple o’ geese aboard. 

“Half an hour later they sails inter another 
bunch o’ geese—‘suns’ ’em, yew know—an’ 


Tom lets goo wi’ his owd drainpipe agin. Blast ! 
back’ards, 


She knocked him and down the 
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fish-hatch he goos an’ nearly stove his hid in. 

““Damn this for a lark,’ he says, as he climb 
out. ‘She nearly done fer me that time !’ 

“*Ah, bor, dew you toss yarself forrard 
next time, sune as yew pull the trigger,’ say 
his owd mate. ‘Toss yarself forrard, bor, an’ 
yew'll cheat the owd bitch afore she kick ye !’ 

“Well, Tom, he got right up in the bitts, an’ 
arter an hour or so they drawed up to a nice lot 
o’ widgeon off the Bench Head Buoy. They was 
a-swimmin’ close together, and the chap at the 
hellum luffed ’em an’ got the sun right in their 
eyes an’ then run down on ’em fast. Owd Tom 
stood up in the bitts, gun to his showder, all 
ready for when they should jump. She run in 
right close afore they sprung. Ah! as thick as 
bees an’ yew cud ha’ throwed the kitchen carpet 
over ’em, that packed they were. 

“Tom lets drive an’ tossed hisself for- 
rard .. .”’ he paused dramatically. 

“Yis! Yis!’ said his audience. 
mowed ’em down, I reckon ?”’ 

“He tossed hisself forrard a’right,’’ went 


“He 


J. WENTWORTH DAY 


on Heard, “but she missed fire! S@ he to. seq 
hisself overboard !’’ A roar of laughter \ :nt 
down the wind. 

* * & 

I thought suddenly of a Friday mor ig 
when, toting an enormous single-barrel sc an- 
bore muzzle-loader—a beauty by Wilkins: of 
Pall Mall—down the hard at Maldon, I sas 
hailed by a bearded ancient sitting amon: -he 
“parliament”’ which assembles each day o: -he 
hithe side: ‘‘ What, hae he got yar grand 4s’ 
owd gun, Master ?”’ 

“Looks like, doesn’t it?’’ I said. “I’ve ist 
bought her.” 

‘““How du she shute ? 

“Don’t know yet. 
come back on Monday.’ 

During that bitter week-end I tried ae 
long gun—first, as a test, at a saddlebac!; off 
Northey, with a couple of ounces of B.B. he 
big robber gull dropped like a sack of wi. at, 
without a kick, at seventy yards. 

Then off Osea, after a shot at brent . ‘ese 
with the big punt gun, along the edge of G»ld- 
hanger Flats. It was a good ninety yards, and 
as the report thudded along the tide-edgi the 
main body of the geese rose in a wild welter of 
wings and a hoarse chorus of cronkings. A «Joud 
of smoke snaked over the water. I rose on one 
knee, grabbed the long muzzle-loader, and let 
drive—this time two and a half ounces of }3.B. 
Two geese were cut down—one dead, one a 
winger. It was ‘out sculls and after him,’’ and 
then a quick shot and he was hauled in over the 
scantling. 

We got back from that week-end with 
sixty-four fowl, brent, widgeon, mallard, teal, 
pochard, a golden-eye, and a pintail or two, 
curlew, green plover and grey, and a bunch of 
knot. Snow was an inch deep on deck and a foot 
deep on land. 

The ‘“ parliament” was there, unfrozen and 
unquenchable, as we rowed ashore in the punt 
from the old Joseph and Mary. 

“How did the owd gun shute?”’ 

“Did well—knocked out a couple of black 
geese at ninety yards.” 

“How did ye charge her ?”’ 

“Eight drams of powder and two-and-a- 
half ounces of shot.”’ 

“Ha! dubble it! dubble it !—and she'll 
shute fudder. Yew can load them owd guns up 
till they tarn ye round !”’ 

So far the prospect of doing a spinning-top 
act from the deck of a smack into perhaps 
twenty fathoms of water has not prompted 
me to ‘“‘load the owd gal up,’’ as she doultless 
deserves. 

I told the story just as Bill Wyatt, miffled 
to the chin, white beard sticking out like a »ow- 
sprit, tacked round the corner. 

“Bit tempesty like,’’ said ‘‘the Adm ral. 


” 


I’ll tell you wher we 


” 


“Ah! talkin’ 0’ owd guns, yew knowec owd 
Cap’m Spitty. He had a short-barrelle. owd 
muzzle-gun—an eight-bore. Rare spread « shot 


that had. Well, he run out 0’ shot one d: an’ 
there was a rare sight o’ knot plover ru ing 
about on the mud, jist in front o’ a smack hat 
was laid up. So owd Cap’n Spitty he g © his 
gun, charges her wi’ powder, finds hi wd 
shot-belt is empty, swears a bit, an’ th his 
eye lit on a tin 0’ tin-tacks. He grabs th: and 
shoots the lot down the barrel. 

““«That’ll scretch their backsides,’ h say. 
Away he goo, creepin’ an’ crawlin’ up th  vall 
jist like an owd fox. He gits abeam « the 
knots, jist where they wuz a-feedin’ b the 
smack’s dinghy. She was layin’ on an e hor 
wi’ her oars stickin’ up over the gunwale. 

“Soon as he shoves his owd snout — ver 
the wall, up gits the knots all in a b «ch, 
‘bang’ goos the gun, ‘whist’ goos the tin- cks 

. . an’ what do you think?” 

“Dunno, Admiral Wyatt. 
I dessay?”’ 

“The oars got up out of the dingh an 
flew away ! He’d nailed the birds to ’em !’ 

‘s * 

A whistle blew, and a posse of duffel-c: ved 
soldiers clumped down the Hard. Ted Mi ate 
jerked his head at them. 


He kilt < ew, 
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“Ever heard how Admiral Wyatt made that Hard 


keep him, Mister Wentworth?” 


“Keep him—how?”’ 
“That was this way. The owd Hard was all stones 


an’ shells, y’know. But when all the yachtin’ chaps come 


about here they wanted a new 
their 


, 


un—didn’t like gettin’ 
feet wet. So the Council puts a concrete Hard down. 


Admiral Wyatt, bein’ the head man here on the beach, 
he advises ’em. 


““Do you put some ringles in that there Hard,’ he 
30 as the gents can make their dinghies fast when 


say, 

mc ome ashore. An’ do you make them ringles stand 
up o» top o’ the Hard an’ not on each side of it,’ he say, 
‘so as they can feel ’em an’ grapple ’em wi’ their 
boat! ooks when they come ashore.’ 

“So they does. An’ all the dinghies, soon as the 
tide ‘ses and flows, gits a-bumpin’ their bottoms on these 
here ‘ingles until they’d all bumped a plank or two loose. 
Tha kept your shipyard right busy a-mendin’ on ’em, 
didi. - it, Admiral ?”’ 

Yis, yis,’”’ says Bill, with an ingenuous wink. 
“A4) 5 a job or tew a-goin’ an’ a bob or tew rollin’ in. 


But there—thass no good a-gittin’ old if yew don’t 


TO; 





git ful! is it? 
you’ * an’ starve! 


Hiss 2.” 
* * * 


War Agricultural Committee official came round 
He was evidently not 


the rner in his motor-car. 
pop’ ar in those parts. 


There he goo—snout in the air an’ a blast o’ spit 


abo: his ears !’’ said one. 


\h ! He don’t know the beak-end of an owd hen 


fror the tail-feathers!’’ chimed in another. 


‘Yis! Yis!’’ added a third. ‘‘We’ve got a fine lot 


o' s »nd-backs to tell others to git forrard. I 
fee. ny ferrets on ’em ! 

Har ! 
Wiv -nhoe. 


No,” says I. “‘Who did it?” 


His owd missus—an’ a chap what I went a-bargin’ 


with. years agoo. 


‘This here owd harbour master—he’s dead now— 


took a wunnerful lot o’ beer. Har! Gallons 
and gallons on it. That were his hobby like !”’ 

That ’on’t niver hut ye,”’ struck in the 
Admiral defensively. ‘‘I’ve swallowed eighteen 
thousand gallons o’ beer in me time. Har’. 
Enough to float a tidy-sized owd smack—an’ 
I’ve seen most all o’ the doctors hereabouts go 
in the churchyard! Beer ’on’t hut ye—water’!1 
lrown ye!” 

“This here owd harbour master’s missus 
took on about all this here beer-drinkin’,’’ 
went on the man from Wivenhoe remorselessly. 
“She reckoned that were a-killin’ on him. So 
me mate thought up a plan. We’d got an owd 
bull seal in the net out in the Wash and 
brought that in. Bin dead a few weeks, I 
dessay. That stunk! Covered o’ sea-lice 
too ! 

“Well, we takes this here owd seal up tew 
the harbour master’s house one Sat’day night, 


THE LOST 


NHERE is some poetry, not necessarily of 
the very highest, but much beloved for all 
that, which we can nearly all remember 
from our early youth, and four lines from the 
Lays of Ancient Rome have been singing them- 
selves in my head all day long. 


And every Alban door-post 
With boughs and flowers is gay; 
For to-day the dead are living : 
The lost ave found to-day. 


Che cause of this ecstatic behaviour is a story 
that I have just been told and, since stories of 
miraculous findings after all hope has gone are 
generally rather popular, I must try to tell this 
one or the benefit of other people. It begins in 
193° when B, as I will call him (a few letters of 
the _phabet are necessary that I may be intelli- 


sib. left England for Egypt on service. He 
tor ith him his dearly treasured bag of golf 
ch nd whenever he got leave from the desert 
he i to play with them at Alexandria, where 
the. ere left between whiles in the care of the 
pr ional. 


me went on, and in 1942 he had the mis- 


for ‘ to be captured at Tobruk. The local 


Do ye don’t, ye might as well stay 
A man’s gotter think up work for 


They’d pizen the poor animals !”’ 
Talkin’ o’ ferrets,’ said the man from 
“Did you ever hear o’ how they ferreted out 
the wd harbour master o’ L——, Mister Wentworth ?”’ 


*ouldn’t 


when he was hevvin’ a skinful, puts that in his 
bed and waits in a narrer passage top o’ the 
stairs with his owd missus fer him to come 
home. 

“Sharp arter chuckin’ out times he come 
a-tackin’ down the street, bundles in at his door, 
blunders upstairs, chucks his owd cap and boots 
inthe corner, slings off his jacket and trousers 
and hulls hisself inter bed. 

“““Hallo, me owd dare,’ he say, ‘cos his 
owd woman han’tlet out a word and she gen’rally 
gie him a jawful when he come home stinko ! 
“Hallo, me owd darey-dare. You’re wunnertul 
quiet, me owd duck.’ 

“An’ he puts his arm round this here owd 
bull seal in the bed and give that a kiss. That 
fared to feel suffin’ funny ’cos he got howd 0’ its 
whiskers! That smelt suffin’ tew ! 

“So he struck a light and see this here owd 


ARE FOUND 


Provost-Marshal recovered them from the pro- 
fessional and kept the clubs in his flat till such 
time as their owner should have ‘“‘dreed his 
weird”’ as a prisoner of war and be able to 
reclaim them. Before that happy event, how- 
ever, a friend of the Provost-Marshal, an anony- 
mous villain whom I will scathingly denominate 
X, was going to Jerusalem on leave and wanted 
some golf clubs. He took them with him and 
left them in the cloakroom of his hotel there, and 
from that moment they vanished. When the 
owner was released he instituted the most frantic 
enquiries, but no trace of them could be found. 
He bought new clubs, but continued to mourn in 
secret over his old ones, convinced that he should 
never find such another set again. 

Now for the miracle. The other day, just 
before Easter, B went on the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Golfing Society’s tour to Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and was put up by a kind host near 
Hoylake, by name O. He walked into the cloak- 
room at O’s house and there the first thing he 
found was his own bag of clubs, with four balls 
in it just as he had left them, although, he adds, 
the balls were no longer new. Slightly to amend 
Keats, he stood, like Ruth, in tears amid the 
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seal, whiskers an’ all—a-gloutin’ at him with 
its owd eyes, like a great owd walrus ! 

‘“My heart! He let out a shrik! He lep 
out o’ the bed, tumbled down the stairs, bolted 
out o’ the front door and lit out down the 
street in his owd shirt—under bare poles, as 
vew might say! He travelled down that street 
like an owd hare, hollerin’ blew mudder, on 
tew the quay, caught his foot in a ship’s cable 
and went flop into the dock ! 

“We fished him out wi’ a boat hook 
an’ when he got home the owd seal had gone 
an’ his owd missus was a-waitin’ for him, 
ev’er so lovin’! But he warn’t niver the 
same man agin! Drunk nothin’ but water, 
and up an’ died soon arterwards.”’ 

‘Har! That was the water what done fer 
him, I don’t doubt. That would,’’ said the 
Admiral sagely. ‘‘ Tarrible stuff !”’ 


D> A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


alien coats, and clasped the long-lost clubs to his 
breast. So much for the miracle, and now for the 
explanation. O’s brother had chanced to stay 
at the same hotel in Jerusalem, and, finding the 
clubs abandoned there by the wicked X, had 
brought them home. He knew from an old label 
the name of the owner, but he knew no more of 
him nor how to discover him. Hearing that ‘‘a 
chap called B” was to stay with O, he took the 
clubs to the house on the very off-chance that 
this might be the B he wanted, and behold it 
was so. Thus after six years the clubs and their 
owner were touchingly re-united. 

So far my story has been a happy one, but 
now comes rather a sad ending. As soon as B 
even waggled his old friends he realised that he 
had loved them once but loved them no longer. 
The virtue had palpably gone. They seemed 
light and boyish; there was no “‘feel’’ in them. 
In vain he recalled memories of great shots that 
he had played with the clubs; they were now 
dead and lifeless in his hands, with none of the 
old “‘ music,’’ as Tom Morris poetically called it, 
in the shafts. The new set had once and for ever 
put the noses of the old one out of joint. The 
restoration was a mockery, and all the prayers 
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to St. Anthony had been wasted. These tragic 
things will happen, and in this instance the 
tragedy was not perhaps very surprising, as 
in the four years of the clubs’ disappearance 
B had grown bigger and, despite his im- 
prisonment, stronger. He found himself burst- 
ing out of all his old clothes when he came 
home, and as he wanted larger coats so he now 
needed larger and heavier clubs. He was a good 
player with the old clubs, but he is doubtless a 
better and stronger one with the new, and with 
that state of things he may well rest contented. 
I have suggested to him that some day he may 
grow old and feeble, and he had better store up 
his ancient clubs against that distant date; but 
that is rather depressing advice, and I don’t 
think he will take it. 

Oddly enough, something of the same kind, 
though on a much more prosaic scale, befell me 
in the first war. I had taken my clubs, admit- 
tedly a small and rather a ramshackle collection, 
with me on advancing victoriously into Bulgaria. 
There I had fallen sick; I returned to Salonika, 
and was on the point of going home. Just before 
sailing I went as a forlorn hope to search for my 
clubs in some sort of depot, and there amid a 
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welter of things that had been dispatched to the 
base were my clubs. They had been sent there 
by a kind and faithful warrant officer, and I took 
them home in triumph. One of them, a mid- 
iron, later performed not without some ‘mild 
credit in a championship and other events, but 
there was one which I decided never to use again. 
It was a driver which I had originally scrounged 
from the Red Cross, and it had seemed on the 
Vadar marshes something of a magician’s wand. 
However, when I came to contrast it with the 
clubs that I had left at home it both looked and 
felt so unlovely that I put it away as a sacred 
relic. Once and only once I broke my vow and 
tried a shot with it. It was a very bad shot, and 
I wished and still wish I had not played it, for 
with it a little of the glamour departed never to 
return. 

There is one tragedy of this sort familiar to 
players of an older generation, which modern 
golfers need never endure. To-day since iron 
heads are made of stainless steel and want in 
effect no cleaning, they need never grow any 
lighter than when they first came shining out of 
the shop. It was otherwise with the irons that 
demanded daily polishing and were apt to grow 
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coated with rust after any long time of disuse 
They, and especially the old, thin cleek heads. 


became light and ‘‘tinny.’’ Sometimes hey 
could be reinforced by metal soldered on to _ heir 
backs, but they were never quite the same a. ain 
and it was the wisest course, though a } art. 


breaking one, to lay them reverently asi: I 
always hoped that this was the reason wi) , jn 
his later years, Mr. Laidley gave up the 1 
lofted putting cleek, with which he had be. , so 
deadly for so long, and took to an alumi jum 
putter. Otherwise there seemed some: ing 
almost heartless in forsaking so trusty an _ ly, 
I have myself one very old friend, a lofting on, 
forged in the days before the mashie was 
known. It had a curious bulgy back, s 
there was plenty of metal to withstand clea. ing, 
but in course of years it grew too light an: ost 
all feeling of balance, so that it had to got an 
honoured old age in a cupboard. I took ii out 


once when I determined to play just one pit: on 
the lawn with my feather ball, since I tho sht 
a ball bearing on it the great name of \'len 
would prefer the oldest possible companion. he 
shot was a ‘reasonable success, and has ver 


been repeated. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BIRD REPORTS 


IR,—There recently have been re- 


Any wishing to contribute are 
invited to write for further information 
to Mr. Ronald Ede, School of Agricul- 


light. Proud, 
clothed in a dress of 


lucent blue-black sky, leaned the pear 
tree, shimmering in the brilliant moon- 
magnificent, 


flower (Anemone Pulsatilla L.). | was 

greatly indebted to Major Chubb 

ethereal, (Country LIFE, March 15) for supply- 
shimmering ing me with the exact locality of this 























ports of two golden eagles in Kent. ture, Cambridge.—F. L. ENGLEpow 
They were reported crossing the coast (Drapers’ Professor of Agriculture), 


at Dover and were again seen at Sturry, 
near Canterbury. I wish to confirm 
these reports, as I have found the body 
of an immature golden eagle in East 
Blean Woods a few weeks ago. Unfor- 
tunately, it was in rather an advanced 
state of decomposition, and I was 
unable to ascertain the cause of death. 
It would appear to me, however, that 
disease rather than violence was the 
cause of death, as the bird was very 
thin. Its wing span was over eight 
feet, and its primary feathers measured 
twenty-one inches.—G. F. Swann 
(Surgeon-Lieut., R.N.V.R.), 35, Station 
Road, Herne Bay, Kent. 

[It is unfortunate that no ornitho- 
logical expert was at hand, for there is 
the possibility the bird may have been 
a white-tailed sea-eagle.—ED. } 


GOLDEN ORIOLE 


Sir,—I observed a female (adult) 
golden oriole in South Monmouthshire 
on April 8.—F. A. PEARSE, (Surgeon- 
Lieut.-Commander, R.N.), Crianlarich, 
Great Berry Road, Crownhill, Plymouth, 
Devon. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 


S1r,—On April 19 I heard a nightingale 
quite close, just before eight, and very 
soon afterwards saw him perched high 
in an oak by the lawn, where he con- 
tinued his restrained singing for 
almost an hour before flying away.— 
P. J. F. KeEennepy, Rogate Lodge, 
Rogate, Petersfield, Hampshire. 


AN OLD PHOTOGRAPH OF 
ST. PETER’S 


Str,—You may care to reproduce a 
photograph showing a scene outside 
St. Peter’s, taken in the ’seventies or 
‘eighties during a Papal Benediction. 
The number and variety of the car- 
riages is interesting in this petrol age. 
—H. Crawsway Frost, Seaview, 
Goldhange , Essex. 


SERVICES TO 
AGRICULTURE 


Dr. -. H. A. Marshall, of Christ’s 
College, Reader in Agricultural Physio- 
logy in Cambridge, laid down his teach- 
ing duties at the end of 1945 : he con- 
tinued them after retiring age to help 
to meet the University’s war-time 
difficulties. 

Among his pupils, of many gene- 
rations, in agriculture and in pure 
science, an enthusiastic desire has 
developed to betoken their esteem for 
him by arranging for a presentation, to 
take the form, in part, of a portrait. 


SIR, 


Cambridge. 


CAMEO PAPER-WEIGHTS 


S1rR,—Queen Mary was interested to 
read the letter and notes about glass 
paper-weights which appeared under 
Collectors’ Questions in your issue of 
Apiil 26. Her Majesty thinks you 
may like to know that the lower cameo 
shown on the left of the photograph 
represents King Louis Philippe, the 
remaining four cameos portraying 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
(singly and together) and their three 
eldest children, who appear in the 
example in the right-hand bottom 
corner.—J. L. WickHam_ (Private 
Secretary to H.M. Qucen Mary), 
Marlborough House, S.W.1. 


THE PEAR TREE 


S1r,—This April has been a remark- 
able month for blossom, especially 
pear blossom. On the lawn in front of 
my house there is a very ancient giant 
of a pear tree. I do not know to what 
age pear trees live, but this tree is 69 to 
80 feet high, and if height is any 
criterion, it must be of great age. In 
the last twelve years it has lost a lot of 
its limbs and is clearly approaching its 
end. This year it excelled itself in 
blossom. 

Some days ago, at midnight, I 
opened the garden door and looked out. 
It was a perfectly still, cloudless night, 
at the full moon. Against a trans- 


ea! 


A PAPAL BENEDICTION 


OUTSIDE ST. PETER’S IN 


blossom, dusted by the silver light, it 
brought to mind the picture of a bride 
in her bridal dress. To make the scene 
more poignant it seemed probable that 
this imperial robe might be the last 
the tree was to wear. To the left, over 
the high walls of the walled-in garden, 
was a haze of silvery blossom in the 
orchard. The fey beauty of that sight 
will be unforgettable.-—ANTHONY LEs- 
LIE SMITH, The Wadfield, Winchcombe, 
Gloucestershire. 

[This venerable pear tree appeared 
in the photograph entitled “ Evening 
Shadows : From the North-West”’ in 
the article about The Wadfield in our 
issue of March 15.—Eb.| 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CENTENARY 


Sir,—The centenary of the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, is 
being celebrated this year, and on 
May 22 the College is to be honoured 
by a visit of Their Majesties The King 
and Queen. The College has been 
closed since the beginning of the war, 
and our records are out of date. I am 
anxious to communicate with old stu- 
dents, and shall be glad if they will 
notify me of their present addresses 
immediately.—R._  BouTFiour, Prin- 
cipal, Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 


THE PASQUE FLOWER 


S1r,—As a botanist I have read with 
interest the letters on the pasque 





THE 


DAYS OF CARRIAGES 


See letter: An Old Photograph of St. Peter's 


now rare plant of the British flora 

On April 4 I found the anemone 
growing in great profusion on a hillside 
near Aldbury. The ground was a 
mass of the beautiful, purple flowers. 

The pasque flower normally does 
not flower in Hertfordshire, as it 
grows exclusively in chalk grasslands 
and occurs only between 200 ft. to 
400 ft. above sea level. It has, how- 
ever, found such exacting require- 
ments of habitat where the chalk 
downland of the Chiltern Hills cuts 
across the northern corner of Hert- 
fordshire. 

I do not intend to divulge the 
exact locality of this patch, for com- 
mon knowledge of the situations of 
rare plants leads inevitably to their 
almost complete extinction by ruth- 
less picking. This has already hap- 
pened with many orchids which once 
grew on the neighbouring hillsid 
ALAN WESLEY (President), /? 
College of Science, Natural Hi 
Section, London, S.W.7. 


SHAP FELL BY-PASS 
S1r,—The proposed Shap Fell by-pass 


yal 


tory 


is another illustration of the squ ver- 
mania which is rushing the count y to 
ruin. There is already a perfect od 
road from Shap to Tebay, but uch 
better and much _ less exy: ‘sive 
solution of the snow-on-Shap pi >)!em 
would be to do what northern tor- 
ists do—use the Tebay and A; cby 
road to Penrith. This is not u by 
lorries, because there is a ver: low 


bridge on it, but that could si be 
remedied. The road might neec »>me 
alterations here and there, but uch 
would cost far less than the — ind 
new trunk road of which one h» “s— 
if cost is taken into considerat at 
all nowadays.—RoBERT TUR? ULL 
Lanc, Hayton, How Mill, Cc. sie, 
Cumberland. 


RETURN OF THE 
BUTTERFLIES 


S1r,—Your readers may be inter ed 
to hear that I saw an undou ed 
Large Tortoiseshell for two days!) ly 
sister’s garden in Essex several v <S 
ago, and I hear that another was «nl 
near there last autumn. The butt ‘y 
continually settled on the groun’ 1 
walls, and on some pear blo» ™ 
trained against the house. Itnod: 't 
is still there, but I had toleave. 1. %¢ 
last few days the Speckled Wood °s 
made its appearance in bright suns, '¢ 
in our garden. I have never scen ' '1 
the course of our six years here bef: ©, 
except for one specimen two vears 3° 
ina wood. It,had been, like the La ‘se 
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1E OF POLO IN CHILAS ON A WALLED-IN GROUND PLAYED TO 


Polo to Music 


hell, getting very scarce for 
20 years or more. Now that 
le Emperor and Large Tor- 
apparently have decided to 
Vhite Admiral and Comma in 
‘come-back,’’ shall we again, 
see the Wood White, Black 
hite, and even the Large Blue 
1 favoured places? Of the 
butterflies, the Peacock 
isually numerous this spring, 
and in Essex, especially the 
was swarming in the above- 
| garden. The Small Tor- 
and Brimstone are quite 
also the Holly Blue, which 
from here for about three 
he Whites have just begun, 
e time of writing I have not 
mma or Wall Brown. I should 
nterested to hear of any more 
rtoiseshells.—P. K. VENNER, 
ibbotts Ann Rectory, Andover, 
c. 
CARD GAMES 
sides the Sovereigns of Eng- 
ntioned in your Ccrrespon- 
have two sets of other cards. 


isists of 62 historical cards, 


x with the Britons and ending 
orge III (1760); these are 
The alphabeti- 
s form the complete alpha- 


bet, in large and small letters, and the 
numbers 1 to 9. The strange thing 
about the latter is that the caption 
under the picture bears no relation to 
the alphabetical letter in the corner. 


The capital 


missing 


appreciated.—F, E. G. 
Hall, 


Ford 


J and capital V are 
information will be 
BAGSHAWE, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, via 


Any 


Stockporl, Cheshire. 
JUST SNAP 


sirR,—The 


cards described by Mr. 


Tanner in your issue of April 19, were 
the original Snap cards, and were 


published as a pack of 


thirty-two 











ANLoor 
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See letter : 


(eight characters in sets of four). I 
believe the first characters were a 
sailor, a man shaving, a fisherman, 
a Highlander, a soldier, a courtier, a 
flute-player and a boy eating. The 
game is described as “‘Snap, an old 
original game consisting of 32 cards of 
grotesque — characters beautifully 
printed in colour.” 

Since then many slightly different 
editions have been produced, and the 


number of characters has’ been 
increased by stages to sixteen. 


Wm. S. Cave. Hertfordshire House, 
Coleshill, Buckinghamshire. 

[Many Country LIFE readers 
appear to be devotees of Snap, and we 
have received several other letters in 
reply to Mr. Tanner’s question.—ED. 


CONFIDINGCORN-CRAKES 
S1r,—I was sitting on the window sill 
with my feet touching the ground out- 
side a cottage in Pitlochry, Perthshire. 
The corn had just been cut. Suddenly 
I saw two birds move in the ditch, so I 
sat very quiet watching them, when to 
my surprise they came towards where 
I was sitting, pecking away, running 
back and forwards over my feet until 
I was perfectly stiff from sitting still 
watching them. They were corn- 
crakes, and it was only when somebody 
came in and spoke to me that the birds 
ran off, making their craking noise.— 
(Miss) O. E. Wass, Glenview, Rothbury, 
Morpeth, Northumberland. 

The corn-crake or landrail is 
normally one of the most shy and retir- 
ing of birds, and our correspondent is 
to be congratulated not only on an 
exceptional occurrence, but on having 
a view of a species that has vanished 
from most of the southern parts of the 
British Isles.—ED. } 


POLO TO MUSIC 
S1r,—Colonel J. Barron’s letter in 
your issue of April 12 under the head- 


—- 





ora 





Monsieur Quackco 
ware | 








TWO 18th-CENTURY ALPHABET CARDS 
See letter: Card Games 
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ing The Age of Horses, with its brief 
description of polo in Gilgit, recalls 
memories of a visit to Barbussar in 
Chilas, where the same game is played. 
I obtained some photographs, two of 
which I am sending you. 

One gives an impression of the 
game in progress. The ground is sur- 
rounded by a stone wall. There are no 
chukkas; nor is a change of ponies 
allowed. The first team to score nine 
goals is the winner. The other illus- 
trates what the people of Chilas con- 
sider a most important part of their 
game. This is the village band which 
plays throughout the game. Further 
entertainment is provided by dancers 
who perform within the polo field and 
who must keep a good look-out and 
quickly abandon their dance for the 
safety of the stone walls when the 
players approach.—F. L. N., Wiltshire. 


SIR WILLIAM BRUCE’S 
MASTER BUILDER 


Si1r,—Its best friends would hesitate 
to call Alloa architecturally interest- 
ing, but it has in the Kirkgate a fine 
house erected in 1695 by Thomas 
Beauchop, who was master builder to 
Sir William Bruce, the architect of 
Holyrood Palace, when he built his 
own mansion of Kinross House. This 
Alloa house is plainly constructed of 
finely pointed ashlar, but its chief 
feature is this magnificent sundial. 
I have been told that someone in the 
neighbourhood once offered several 
hundred pounds for it, intending to 
remove it and insert it in the walls of 
his modern home. Fortunately the 
proprietor, all honour to him, refused 
to mutilate his house.—R. K. HoLMEs, 
Tods Field, Dollar, Scotland. 


* SOMERSET GIANTS ”’ 


Sir,—As the account of the so-called 
“Somerset Giants’’ which appeared in 
Country LiFe of January 11,may harm 
the good repute of bona fide archo- 
logical investigation in this country, 
I hope you will allow me to set out 
the following objections to Mrs. 
Maltwood’s theories : 

1. The “ giants’’ seem to be depen- 
dent upon modern field boundaries to 
a large extent, judging by the photo- 
graphs; these boundaries would not 
have been in existence earlier than the 
Enclosures. 

2. The previous field system, in 
use in medieval times, can be seen 
in places in the photographs; and 
these ‘‘strip”’ fields do not coincide 
with the modern field boundaries, but 
run counter to them, notably just 
above Lollover Hill on the top pic- 
ture on p. 68. If there was a different 
system of field boundaries in mediaeval 
times, these ‘“‘giants’’ could not have 


been recognised before about the 
eighteenth century. 
3. The recognition of these 


“giants”? depends upon the possession 
of air photographs or accurate large- 
scale maps marking the hedges (even 
the one-inch map does not do this). 
The first O.S. maps were published in 
1837, and accurate maps were rare 
before this. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT 


I i I ie —— 





OF A VILLAGE BAND 


4. The “circle” is 10 miles in 
diameter, and those people had no 
accurate maps. How could features so 
large be recognised on the ground ? 

5. These figures, as the photo- 
graphs show, rely on an _ entirely 
arbitrary choice of lines on existing 
maps. Why limit one’s imagination to 
the Zodiac ? 


6. On p. 66 (col. 3) the writer savs 





SUNDIAL ON A HOUSE AT 
ALLOA 


Sir William Bruce's Master 
Builder 


See letter : 


that if a planisphere is put back to 
back against the modern map and 
pricked through, we get these figures. 
Are we to believe that all these giants 
are back to front? (If one pricks 
a design back to back, it comes out 
in reverse.) This would seem to invali- 
date the whole idea. 
7. There is no archezological 
evidence for Sumer-Chaldaean priests 
in Britain, or even for Chaldaean 
influence, least of all at 3000 B.c., 
before the Neolithic had even begun in 
Britain and men were still hunters 
with no use for field boundaries or the 
priesthood of an agricultural civilisa- 
tion. 

8. There is a complete mix-up of 
features of different periods, modern 
fields, medieval trackways, and an 
obvious Iron Age Hill Fort built per- 
haps about 100 B.c., certainly not 
before 300 B.c. (p. 68 top plate); all 
these, not yet in existence, are sup- 
posed to have been utilised by Sumer- 
Chaldaean priests about 3000 B.c. 

9. The author assumes the truth 
of the Joseph of Arimathea legend 
(p. 67, col. 1) without even a hint of 
argument or defence : which is odd in 
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AN ,UNUSUAL VIEW OF 
GRANTHAM STEEPLE 


See letter : Grantham Spire 


view of the fact that no reputable 
historian countenances the idea. 

10. The Temple is said to have 
been laid out about 5,000 years ago 
(p. 67, col. 3). This would put it in 
the Mesolithic Age, when men were 
still hunters in Britain, and there was 
as yet no agriculture or settled life 
here. It would also put it at about the 
Third Dynasty of Ur, when Sumer 
was still organised in petty city states, 
with a civilisation and political life 
still young and unexpanded, and con- 
fined to the Lower Euphrates Valley. 
It is a far cry to Britain ! 

11. The author writes: “Five 
thousand years . . . have passed since 
the Giants were outlined. The com- 
ponent parts of the puzzle were pre- 
served. Yet its existence was forgotten 
until Mrs. Maltwood realised that the 
Arthurian adventure could be con- 
nected with the ground of the King- 
dom, and therefore that, being part of 
the transformed Zodiacal myths, they 
must connect with a Zodiac on that 
ground.” (Italics mine.) Quite apart 
from assuming what needs to be 
proved, this argument would seem to 
make Arthur live about 3000 B.c. in 
close co-operation with the Sumer- 
Chaldaean priesthood ! 

12. Page 68, col. 1. St. Patrick. 
The writer gratuitously transfers the 
scene of this legend from Ireland to 
Somerset to suit his theory. The story 
comes from The Tvripartite Life of 
St. Patrick, a 9th-century compila- 
tion preserved in an 11th-century 
manuscript. It concerns an event said 
to have happened about a.p. 435, 


THE GARDENER’S 
ASSISTANTS 
See letter: A Spade for Two 
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when St. Patrick arrived on the Plain 
of Slecht near the modern Bally- 
magauran in County Cavan. There 
stood Cromm Cruaich, the chief idol 
of Ireland, adorned with gold and 
silver. Little enough evidence for 
Somerset here! It rather discredits 
the remainder of the article.—S. S. 
FRERE, 4, Blenheim Gardens, Sander- 
stead, Surrey 


GRANTHAM SPIRE 


Sir,—The news that Grantham Spire 
is to be repaired prompts me to send 
you this unusual view of the steeple, 
which you can get, at the risk of 
a crick in the neck, by standing outside 
the west door and looking up. When 
it was built about 1300 it was the 
tallest spire in England (285 ft.), but 
the subsequent erection of Salisbury 
Spire robbed it of that distinction. It 
is good to know that it is to be made 
safe, though at a cost of £7,000, for 
which an appeal is being made. The 
top 40 ft. of the spire will be taken 
down and rebuilt. It has been pointed 
out that in old days eggs were put 
into the mortar to increase its adhesive 
character, as is recorded of the rival 
spire at Louth, when it was repaired 
in 1627. It may safely be prophesied 
that there will be no eggs in the 
rebuilt top of Grantham Spire, not 
even powdered ones.—CLIVE Lam- 
BERT, London, S.W.1. 


STRIKING A LIGHT 


Si1r,—In these days when we so often 
find a box of matches so difficult to 
come by, your readers may be inter- 
ested in this photograph showing how 
our forefathers solved the problem 
of striking a light. The group illus- 
trates the following objects once com- 
mon articles of the house :— 

1. Wooden tinder box (length 
91, in.) with three compartments for 
tinder (scorched rag); flint, steel or 
striker, sulphur matches and a wooden 
damper. An inexpensive form used 
in cottages in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

2. Tinder box of tin (4 in. diameter) 
japanned, with tin tea-cup handle at 
side and a candle socket on lid. 
Inside are flint, steel, sulphur matches, 
rag-tinder and a damper. This was 
the most usual type of domestic 
tinder box. 

3. Tinder pistol (length 6 1% in.) of 
brass, with iron mechanism and 
wooden butt; candle socket and 
tinder receptacle at sides; ornamental 
brass foot at front; inscribed on side 
J. & W. Richards, London, probably 
early nineteenth century. 

4. Sulphur matchbox and holder. 

5. Curious steels or strikers. 

6. Instantaneous light box (height 
41, in.) turned in lignum vitae, 
cylindrical, with screw-on lid; a 
central circular compartment for 
acid-bottle and an outer annular 
compartment for matches, but all 
contents missing; probably made by 
Barry about 1835.—J. I. PARKER, 
Tickenhill, Bewdley, Worcestershire. 


A SPADE FOR TWO 


Sir,—You may care to reproduce the 
enclosed photograph of two chicks on 
an unusual perch. They are the 
gardener’s latest additions to his staff. 

-L. T. Jones, Cwmgiedd, Ystrad- 
gynlais, Swansea. 


DECOY OWLS IN AUSTRIA 


S1r,—The following may be of interest 
to your readers. Some of the inhabi- 
tants of the villages in this part of 
Carinthia (Klagenfurt Area) are in the 
habit of using an owl as a decoy when 
shooting some of the smaller game 
birds. 

The owl is usually of the barn-owl 
species and the method is to tether it 
by a length of steel chain to a wooden 
peg in the vicinity of a large wood. 
The helpless night bird is then mobbed 
by the lesser birds, who see in this 
a chance of revenge against their 
hereditary enemy. The “‘sportsmen”’ 
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concealed nearby fire into the brown, 
taking care not to kill their decoy. 
The last bag I saw taken this way con- 
sisted of a hawk and three other 
birds. 

I may add that I have a great 
respect for the sportsmanlike hunting 
practices and traditions of the 
Austrians as a whole, and have spent 
many happy hours in their company 
hunting and fishing in this countrv 
but that decoy owls are used I can 
personally vouch for.—-J. NORMAN, 
(Lieut.), R.A., C.M.F., Austria. 

It is not unusual in many parts 
of Central Europe to find an owl 
especially the eagle-owl, used as a 
decoy bird.—Ep. 


OLD HOUSES AT 
CANTERBURY 
S1r,—When in Canterbury before the 
war, I, too, was attracted by the house 
with the overhanging upper storeys, 

illustrated in your issue of April 12. 


The bracket of the large corner-, 


post which supports the first floor is 
carved in the form of a satyr. This 
form of decoration was popular during 
the last decade of the sixteenth and 
the first of the seventeenth centuries. 
Here the satyr is in the usual crouch- 
ing attitude, his hands clasping his 
knees. The legs have been carved to 
represent conventional foliage, but 
the cloven hoofs are rendered realistic- 
ally. Formerly there were a number 
of similar carved brackets in Canter- 
bury. 


Other comparable carvings are at 


THE CANTERBURY SA7™ 
See letter : Old Houses at Canter 
rail would do their part by | 
and labelling efficiently—and sti 
time-tables intelligently—dela 
transit and consequent suffering 
be extremely rare.—Cuas. R. 
Secretary, National Canine lef 
League, 8, Clifford Street, Londo: 


A SHILLING FOR A FOX 


S1rR,—On looking through the 18th- 
century accounts of my Coiswold 


GROUP OF OLD TINDER BOXES AND LIGHTERS 


See letter: 


Sandwich, where the carving bears the 
date 1592, and at Felstead, Essex, on 
George Boote’s House, which is dated 
1596.—F. A. GirtiNnG, Holly Lodge, 
Lawford, Manningtree, Essex. 


TRANSIT OF DOGS BY 
RAIL 


SIR, 


This League has lately received 
complaints from breeders and others 
of long delays in the transit of dogs by 


rail. In some cases these complaints 
may be justified, but we gather from 
an expert who has had great experience 
of this type of transport that the fault 
more often lies with the senders 
themselves. 

“They often severely tax the 
patience and endurance of railway 
staffs by inefficient labelling and 
inadequate crating,’’ we are _ told. 

“It speaks well for the railway 
worker,’’ continues our informant, 
“that such animals arrive in as fair 
a time as they do. Consignors of live 
stock should use large labels written 
in block characters and attach them 
securely, where they can be easily 
seen, to decent containers, adequate in 
size and well ventilated. Train times 
should be studied, and the consignee 
should, if possible, collect at the 
station on arrival.”’ 

Finally, this expert says, ‘‘I have 
vet to see any live stock, recognisable 
as such, being treated badly by rail- 
way personnel. On the other hand, 
I know of many instances where 
thoughtlessly railed animals have been 
re-boxed, fed and watered by railway 
staff, often at their own expense.” 

In short, if all who send dogs by 


Striking a Light 


Parish I was interested to observe 
the entries of the number of vermin 
brought in and paid for at the rate of 
a shilling a head for foxes and badgers 
and fourpence for hedgehogs, ‘or in 
those days the latter were apparently 
on the black list. On an average 
seven foxes were accounte: for 
annually in the parish; this i: cludes 
the year 1731-32, in which no ‘ewer 
than twenty-two foxes were bought 
in. I should say, of course, ti. .t the 
parish was and still is very |) -avily 
wooded. The year 1782 is tl:: last 
that I can find in which rewa: |s for 
fox heads were paid; it was « good 
year with a bag of fourteen. 


Extracts from these ac ounts 
were published in the local pa er in 
the 1880s and called forth the © llow- 
ing comment from the Edito:: “A 
special feature of the account and 
one which cannot fail to « tract 
attention in a hunting district li » our 
own, is the frequency with ‘hich 
rewards seem to have been giv: : for 
the destruction of foxes. It \ ould 
appear that he who had killed . fox 
was considered to have confer) i 4 
benefit on the community estima: i al 
the value of one shilling. Judgir < by 
the indignation justly caused b: the 
recent case of vulpicide hereat uts, 
we expect a fox-killer in these -ays 
would find his occupation hard’ s0 
profitable as it seems to have cen 
years ago.”’ The italics are n ue: 
opinions will of course differ, b’t if 
the vulpicide was committed ire, 
where hounds rarely come and n ver 
kill on these steep and thickly woc led 
banks, there was I submit every exc 1se. 
—R. H. A. M. 
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Building one of the piers of the 
Storstrom Bridge to carry steel spans. 
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WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


SALISBURY 








8 Miles South of Salisbury 
By direction of Captain Frederick J. O. Montagu, O.B.E., M.C., 
late of Melton Park, Yorks. 
The Remaining Contents of the Mansion 
on 5 Consecutive Days, 


June 17-21, 1946 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES, PICTURES 
PRINTS 
MODERN APPOINTMENTS 
China and Glass. Objects of Art 
Outdoor Effects 
View Days, June 13 and 14. 
Catalogues, 3/-, from the Auctioneers, Messrs. WOOLLEY & WALLIS, 


The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury, Wilts, and at Ringwood 
and Romsey, Hants. 





NORMAN COURT 


Between Salisbury, Winchester and Southampton 
By Direction of Mrs. Noel Wall. 
The Remaining Contents of the Mansion. 


FINE FURNISHINGS 
PICTURES. OBJECTS OF ART 


At a date to be shortly announced. 





















A beautiful and practical table lamp for 
the home or the executive’s office. 
Gives light exactly where you want 
it; always ‘stays put’ yet its balanced 
action moves at a finger’s touch. 
One of the many good things the 
Cornercroft organisation has in hand. 


\WWANIDALT 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 








CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) LTD. 


subsidiary of Cornercroft Ltd. ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 
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Rolls-Royce founded a tradition of engineering 
which has earned the title of ‘The Best Car in 
the World.” The ‘Silver Wraith’’ is in every 
respect, the 1946 interpretation of that tradition. To all 
that is characteristically Rolls-Royce has also been added 
the improvement which comes from experience and 
research initiated by Rolls-Royce during the past seven 
years. Chassis price £1835. 
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ROUSROICE 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, 14-15, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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have selected Champion Plugs 




















as exclusive equipment in 


their post-war cars 
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GEORGIAN LONDON 


EORGIAN architecture has only 
grown comparatively popular 
since it has become (in London, 

atany rate) comparatively rare. Appre- 
ciation and destruction have marched 
To-day there is a tendency 


toward indiscriminate praise of every- 
thing .2d anything to which the 
epithe ‘Georgian”’ can be applied, 
althou.,: the eighteenth century pro- 
i duced uch that was second rate, 
-hoddy and drearily monotonous, a 
fact to. often overlooked to-day in the 
regret 1at are felt for the loss of so 
much at was fine. Between them 
comm ial blight and Goering’s blitz 
have r. uced Georgian London to bits 
and p. ?s, and many more of these 
fragme 5S are certain to disappear as 
recons :ction gathers way. Mr. John 
Summ on’s book, Georgian London 
Pleiac Books, 21s.) appears, there- 
fore, } in time, based as it is ona 
system ic study which was begun 
before .e onslaughts of commercial- 
ism h achieved their maximum 
impetu nd which he was in a position 
to cor aue during the war years. 
Had been delayed a few years 
longel ch a record would have been 
much re difficult, if not impossible; 
as it more than half the subjects 
f the ighty plates now no longer 
exist 0 ure damaged beyond repair. 


B this book is far more than a 


record, It is an account, at once 
oncise scholarly and lightly written, 
of th development of Georgian 
Londo’ —a story which has never been 
adeque ‘ly told before. Perhaps the 
most i .portant fact that emerges is 


how mich (by far the greatest part) 
was cue to private speculators, 
wheth’: dukes or carpenters. Nicholas 
Barbo!. whose surname disguises the 
fact that his father was the Puritan 
fanati’. Praisegod Barebones, was the 
earliest London speculator in a big 
way; of his unscrupulous tactics and 
flamboyant personality Mr. Summer- 
son gives a diverting account. Already 
nCharies II’s time he was doing on a 
arge scale what Nash, the elder 
Burton and Thomas Cubitt with a 
better architectural conscience did in 
the early part of last century. The 
pattern of Georgian London was 
lecided largely by the estates of the 
big landowners. For the first time we 
have a coherent account, illustrated 
by sketch plans, showing how and 
vhen they developed, in a series of 
building waves, which were closely 
related to economic conditions. Only 
in the last of these periods of expan- 
sion, after the Napoleonic wars, did 
the State play an active part, when 
Nash with the backing of George IV 
laid out Regent Street and Regent’s 
Park. With this one great exception, 
London, even Georgian London, has 
never been planned. “It is the city 
raised by private, not by public 
wealth; the least authoritarian city 
in Europe.” 

Of the three great building 
periods following Marlborough’s wars, 
the Seven Years War and the Nap- 
leonic wars, it is the second which 
Mr. Summerson, abandoning for the 
moment his unemotional and strictly 
judicial scrutiny, calls ‘the Golden 
\ge.”” It was the age of Adam, Sir 
Robert Taylor, Sir William Chambers, 


James Stuart and the younger Dance, 
but the justification of the claim lies 
not s+ much in the superiority, which 
Sq: jtionable, of these names over 
thos: sf Lord Burlington’s generation 
as 1) the general rise in taste and 
tech’ “ue and also the actual quantity 
ofw ke produced. Yet the Georgian 
buik’ gs which have won the 

, Lon: -er’s warmest affection belong 

_toth earlier period—Gibbs’s churches 

) «nd ent’s Horse Guards (to which 
Mr. mmerson seems strangely anti- 
oe c). Hawksmoor’s churches, 
whic 


have always been too strong 


meat for those whose taste is pretty 
Adam confectionery, receive a brilliant 
and penetrating analysis, and a claim 
for unrecognised merit is staked’ for 
the younger Dance, to whom Soane’s 
genius owed not a little. Chambers and 
Adam are strikingly compared with 


Reynolds and Gainsborough, their 
contemporaries. 
In a book which is so full of 


interest and must long remain the 
standard work on the subject only 
a few points can be singled out. But 
mention should be made of the excel- 
lent drawings showing the influence of 
the building laws on the design of 
London houses, and there is a fascinat- 
ing chapter on the nomenclature of 
late Georgian suburbia, with its Para- 
gons, Prospects and Paradises, its 
Coronation Streets and those which 
honour all the wicked uncles of Queen 


Victoria. The book is _ beautifully 
printed and  produced—a rarity, 
indeed, to-day. A:S:0; 


HUMUS AND THE FARMER 


MONG the recent crop of compost- 
induced literature, Mr. Friend 
Sykes’s Humus and the Farmer (Faber, 
12s. 6d.) certainly does not lack liveli- 
ness or originality of treatment. 
Starting with a chapter entitled HW7/l 
There be a Second Black Death? it 
concludes with an appendix, Why 
I am Disappointed with Rothamsted. 
Roughly speaking, Mr. Sykes is dis- 
appointed with Rothamsted because as 
an establishment conducting scientific 
enquiry it has for more than a century 
based its conclusions on quantitative 
data. Mr. Sykes thinks that they 
should have had proper regard to 
quality, though he does not suggest 
as far as one can see—any method of 
estimating quality except in terms of 
quantity of something or other. As 
may be imagined, the appeal of much 
of his book is to the emotions rather 
than to the balance and the test-tube. 
“The true arsenal of democracy is 
a fertile soil, the fresh produce of 
which is the birthright of nations.’’ 
Though such statements are fre- 
quent, this does not mean that there 
is not a great deal of useful informa- 
tion to be found in these chapters and 
sections of the book which consider 
the practical applications of com- 
posting and the importance of organic 
manures. There is not quite so much 
mystery about Mr. Sykes’s ideas as 
about those of some of his friends, but 
there is undoubtedly a good deal of 
confused thinking. Those, however, 
who are in no serious danger of getting 
their own ideas confused may well 
find it stimulating. It does no 
scientist any harm to answer the 
challenge of what seems to him 
unreasoning scepticism or superstition 
and to probe more deeply into his own 
hypotheses. It seems unlikely on 
balance, however, that the use of 
artificial fertilisers is preparing for us 
a Second Black Death. 
CONSTRUCTIVE BREEDING 
WO good books on animal breed- 


ing from a constructive standpoint 
have just appeared; one of them 


approaching the subject from a 
definitely limited—though at the 


moment nationally all-important— 
angle, and the other, which hails from 
Australia, treating of principles and 
methods of breeding in their appli- 
cation to domestic animals in general. 
Miss E. R. Cochrane’s plea for the ‘‘con- 
structive breeding’’ of The Milch Cow 
in England (Faber, 16s.) is dedicated 
to the memory of Thomas Bates of 
Kirklevington, and it is his ‘superb 
contempt for pedigree without per- 
formance’’ which she unhesitatingly 
recommends and cherishes as “an 
inspiration to those who would follow 
in his footsteps.’”’ R. B. Kelley, as 
Animal Geneticist of the Australian 


Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, is equally aware of the con- 
trast between genotypic and pheno- 
typic selection, however artistically 
the latter may be conducted, and his 
somewhat wider approach to the 
basic genetical problems places the 
same emphasis on the need for 
serious—Miss Cochrane says ‘“‘let 
alone compulsory ’’—progeny testing. 
It is impossible to discuss this 
fundamental question here or to do 
more than give a general idea of what 
the two books contain. Miss Coch- 
rane’s attention, as a practical farmer, 
breeder of pedigree cattle, is concen- 
trated on the shortcomings of the 
English cow as a milk producer and 
the neglect of the pedigree stock 
industry to produce the sires which 
the farmer so badly needs. She treats 
these practical questions, however, on 
a broad scientific basis and her book 
is well indexed, well documented and 
provided with most adequate biblio- 
graphical references. It is also excel- 
lently illustrated. Dr. Kelley is not 
so much concerned to solve specific 
problems—though he naturally has 
a good deal to say on those of sheep- 
breeding—as to produce a clear and 
comprehensive summary of Principles 
and Methods of Animal Breeding (as 
his book is called), based upon the 
Mendelian discoveries. At the same 
time he gives most up-to-date infor- 
mation on artificial insemination, 
progeny-testing and grading-up by 
selective matings. His book is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Angus & Robertson of 
Sydney and London at1l5s. W-.E.B. 


BOOKS FOR ANGLERS 
OME fishermen will rise, after the 
manner of a half-pound chalk 
stream trout, and seize any flv in 
the form of a book about fishing that 
the publishers may cast over them. 
Others are more wary, more discern- 
ing, like the three-pounder who lives 
beneath the willow. The former will 
buy any book concerning their favour- 
ite sport for the only reason that its 
dust-cover proclaims it to be about 
fish. The latter are more suspicious 
and purchase or take out from the 
library only what careful inspection 
shows to be good reading, good instruc- 
tion, or good entertainment. Angling 
Diversions, by A. Courtney Williams 
(Jenkins, 8s. 6d.), The Swift Trout, by 
H. E. Towner Coston (Collins, 8s. 6d.), 
and Silver, by Roderick Haig-Brown 
(Black, 5s.), are food for the wise old 
trout. Catching Tvout, by T. H. 
Barnes (Jenkins, 6s.) and Angling for 
Brown Trout, by A. R. Harris Cass 
(Jenkins, 8s. 6d.) are for the half- 
pounders, though experienced fisher- 
men may find something instructive or 
entertaining in their pages. Catching 
Trout is written specially ‘for children 
(I am sorry that they should be edu- 
cated to look at pictures of trout with- 
out adipose fins). 
Angling Diversions is delightful; 
if you do not rise and take it with a 
gulp, spending many days afterwards 
digesting its contents with pleasure, 
you have no right to be feeding 
beneath the willow. It is a collection 
of informative essays about matters of 
historical interest to fishermen, of 
anecdotes, many of them most enter- 
taining, selected from advertisements 
and periodicals old and new or books 
long out of print. There are poems 
and pictures. There is Mr. Courtney 
Williams’s writing, or writing chosen 
by him, on every page. He writes 
well and humorously, and his mind is 
of the kind all good fishermen should 
possess. The preface shows his 
instincts, his reactions and his ability 
to write. When you have read that, 
there will be no doubt whether he has 
put on the right fly; for you will cer- 
tainly take it and the book away under 
your arm. 
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The Swift Trout, when I opened it, 
seemed familiar. I soon realised that 


it was that good story, Speckled 
Nomads, which I recommended to 
readers of Country LIFE in 1939, 


appearing in a new guise, smaller and 
with fewer photographs, but its read- 
ing matter unimpaired. It is the tale 
of Far, the trout which grew up in 
England, and Ika (of the same batch 
of ova), which was shipped to New 
Zealand and lived there. The photo 
graphs are excellent, and the subject 
matter has all the qualifications which 
selective readers about fish demand. 

Silver, the story of an Atlantic 
salmon, has appeared again. You can 
watch him grow from the egg, which 
his mother deposited with the rest of 
her ova on the redd, to the great 
weight of 60 Ib. You follow him 
through all the stages of a salmon’s 
life, as alevin, parr, smolt and grilse. 
His time in the sea and his return to 
the river to spawn, his period as a kelt 
and his subsequent recovery, his many 
adventures and escapes are all 
described so well that wherever Silver 
goes the reader is always present. When 
I re-read the book, I enjoyed it as 
much as before. This time, however, 
I wondered why the trout were spawn- 
ing in the middle of February; for I 
feel sure that the trout who were 
shedding their ova and providing food 
for the eels and the parr were brown 
trout; but it is a pity to seek to find 
any fault with a piece of writing which 
throughout is delightful literature. 
Bernard Venables’s illustrations add 
distinction to the new edition. 

Roy BEDDINGTON 

NATIONAL FORESTRY 

HE Forestry Commissioners’ Re- 

port of 1943 on Post-war Aftoresta- 
tion and their own Fifty-Year Plan, 
is of enthralling interest to those who 
do not shy at blue books and official 
documents. But it needs a popular 
background of forest history and of 
the part which forestry has played in 
the past, and can be made to play in 
the future as an important factor in 
our national welfare. Such a_back- 
ground has been sketched by Mr. 
W. L. Tayvlor—Fovrests and Forestry in 


Great Britain (Crosby Lockwood, 
12s. 6d.)—and should do much to 
bring the 1943 Report into focus. 


Mr. Taylor’s book makes no pretention 
to be a text book and adroitly avoids 
both the Scylla of generalisation and 
the Charybdis of technicality. It is 
well illustrated and apart from its 
informative interest from the histori- 
cal, economic and biological points of 
view, contains most useful chapters 
headed Forestry as a Career and 
Does Timber Famine Threaten’ Mr. 
Taylor is not unduly pessimistic in 
his reply to the latter question, but 
thinks that now that the war is over, 
there should be a universal stock- 
taking of all forest resources and 
assessments of excremental growths. 
Simple arithmetic will then determine 
the rate of timber consumption the 
world can afford. 


SHRUBS IN COLOUR 


OLOUR photography is exten- 
sively used in Shrubs in Coloui 


and Cultivation, by T. C. Mansfield 
(Collins, 2Is.). One hundred and 
forty-six species and varieties of 


flowering trees and shrubs are illus- 
trated in 80 plates, and with very 
reasonable fidelity. The greater part 
of the letterpress consists of a glossary, 
commendably full, but with one or 
two surprising Omissions. One is 
Berberis linearifolia, which is men- 
tioned only in a caption, and then 
casually, as a parent of B. x lologensis. 
Another is Viburnum grandiflorum. 

The book would have _ been 
improved by the omission of many 
shrubs of doubtful hardiness and the 
enlarging of the preliminary chapters 
on propagation, culture and soils. An 
obvious error is the recommendation 
to add mortar rubble at the rate of 
7 Ib. per square yard. Presumably 
per square rod was meant. An index 
to the illustrations would also save 
time and trouble. 
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Now that I’ve seen the finish on 
most of the post-war cars ... 





I’m going to have a 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD 


COWLEY + OXFORD 








C.27J 





he Plan behind 
the new Singer Cars 


BASICALLY, our policy is 
this: to offer you quality in 
keeping with cost. A car today 
is costly: purchase tax, super- 
imposed on current price levels, 
makes that unavoidable. For 
any good car today you must 
pay what used to be an out- 
standing price. Can you, without 
too great an outlay, get what 
you have to pay for—a really 
outstanding car? The Super Ten 
Saloon, which is now reaching 
the Dealers, is the first of the 
new models on which we base 
our conviction that you can. 
The Super Ten is a highly 
individual quality car—from the 
cylinder block with its really 
life 


phenomenal between re- 





to the last detail o: 
trimming. 


bores, 
luxury finish and 
Your local Singer Dealer will 
gladly give you the full speci- 
fication — and very possibly has 
a Singer Ten in his showrooms. 
You should examine this car in 
detail. 
mend it to those who need 


We particularly com- 


a car that exceeds the average 
in performance, in comfort and 
in appearance; and one that 
fulfil these 
through several years of use. 


will conditions 


SINGER MOTORS 


LIMITED 
COVENTRY AND BIRMINGHAM 
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WHAT CAN WE LEARN 
FROM THE ANT? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


deal too far, when considering 

such communities as those estab- 
lished by ants and bees, in drawing 
comparisons between their conduct 
and human conduct. The essential 
point, to be never forgotten as I see 
it, is that the total end and aim of 
these communities, astonishing as 
they are, is to find food and reproduce 
themselves, and this point at which 
they leave off is the point at which 
all that distinguishes a man begins. 
We shall discover how true this is if 
ever we reach a condition (now alas ! 


I THINK it is easy to go a great 


the fine advancements and deg¢ era. 
cies of social existence—to expe: -nce 
hazards of organisation and per. ; of 
development of which manki: | js 
only to-day becoming aware.” 

So much for the past; and ~: for 
the future, this patient obs rver 
thinks that, as the ants were pr sent 
on this planet so long befor: our 
coming, so, most likely, they “w.| be 
patiently occupying their area. of 
open ground, and clinging for sec ‘rity 
to the deeper earthen crannies, © hen 


“our race shall be no more !” 


The author’s phrase abou the 


BPAAABAAAAMAAAAOMAMAAMAMMMNMNO WH 


OF ANTS AND MEN. 


By Caryl P. Haskins 


(Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.) 
THE BIBLE AND THE COMMON READER. 
By Mary Ellen Chase 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
THE LIVING HEDGE. By Leslie Paul 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.) 
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remote) in which all men are relieved 
of anxiety about food, clothing and 
shelter. It is then that the real fun 
will begin for humanity ! 

An American writer, Dr. Caryl P. 
Haskins, who gives us Of Ants and 
Men (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.) is 
not free from the common error of 
drawing more out of similarities than 
the facts of the case warrant, but he is 
himself aware of the danger into which 
he falls—the “real danger,’’ as he puts 
it, ‘of assuming for the ant a con- 
and a_ thought-pattern 
similar to our own. Nothing would be 
more erroneous.” 

I should think not! And yet Dr. 
Haskins can call an ant-community 
“as truly a super-city state as ever 
Athens was.”’ This is an example of 
what I mean by going too far. The 
point about Athens as a super-city 
state was in the individuals it pro- 
duced, differentiation from 
other individuals was so great that the 
living and thinking of the world could 
never thereafter be the same. The 
point about a super-city state of ants 
is that nothing that happens in it 
causes a change in the subsequent 
behaviour of the world’s ants. 


FASCINATING THEME 

However, let us freely admit that, 
these failings apart, Dr. Haskins has 
produced a fascinating book on a 
fascinating theme, and if his admira- 
tion for ants is great, well, he goes a 
long way towards making his readers 
share his enthusiasm. The antiquity 
of the ant, to begin with, is impres- 
sive. “In the very earliest of Tertiary 
times, separated from our day by 
fifty million years or more, the social 
life of ants had almost ceased evolving, 
and their final physical form was 
almost fixed. ... Throughout the 
entire time that mammals have gone 
through their momentous evolution, 
which has culminated in the primates 
and in the development of men, ants 
have had the opportunity to appre- 
ciate and cultivate the nuances and 


sciousness 


whose 


perils of which mankind is only to-day 
becoming aware, refers, no doubt, to 
what he has later to say about ants 
and totalitarianism. Here, again, one 
must stress the danger of seeing too 
close an analogy between an anthill 
and human civilisation; but, bearing 
this warning in mind, let us see what 
he has to say on the matter. 

“Tt seems evident that ants have 
passed through the primitive hunting 
stages of social development into carly 
democratic states, and from _ these 


again into a condition resembling 
totalitarianism, which prevails amiong 
the great majority of them to-day.” 

TOTALITARIAN DECADENCE 


But, in the author’s view, | otali- 
tarianism, which its human ad\ cates 
hold to be a step forward, is n: thing 
of the kind. It is, he admits, ' from 
the standpoint of group efficien: ’, the 
more advanced social form. It ‘; also 
closer to social decadence, as a_ tudy 
of both ant and human social ;. oups 
will amply confirm.’’ Such th iking 
will not be palatable to those . otali- 
tarians who complain of the © !eca- 
dence”’ of the democracies ! 

Here again the author wa '5 us 
not to carry the likeness too fa: Yet 
on another page he speaks of on: ~lass 
of ants as ‘‘definitely of a highe ‘ype 
in exactly the sense that the soc y of 
Athens surpassed that of Egypt _ the 
Pharaohs.” One jibs at that ord 
“exactly.” In this way, all th’ ugh 
the book, Dr. Haskins wants a_ the 
same time to be ‘making point nd 
warning us not to take then 00 
seriously. 

But we must forgive him. H 14s 
given us a book of deep interest nd 
wide knowledge. As we follow ‘he 
adventures of this minute cre: ‘re 
throughout its millions of years m 
the earth, fighting, co-opera ‘5, 
enslaving, gardening, even, it se’ 15, 
enjoying certain esthetic pleas °%, 
we cannot but feel a thrill of wo: ‘er 
at the immensities that dwell in li le- 
ness, the strength that can co-c ist 
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h weakness; and never again shall 


wit 
I, for one, witness the nuptial flight of 


the ants without remembering the 
little female, shaking off her wings at 
the end of that one glorious hour for 
which alone they were wanted, and 


then steadily burrowing into the 
pound, never again to emerge, but to 
the rest of her days in the 


spenc 

a8 ss and domesticity from which 
a new ant dynasty would at last arise. 
BEAL TY OF BIBLE LANGUAGE 


Miss Mary Ellen Chase, who is both 
ist and a professor of English 
in the 


a nov 
literati re at Smith College, 


Unite States, gave a course of lec- 
tures 1 the Authorised Version of the 
Bible .d its effect on other literature. 
Thes’ .ectures form the basis of a 
book .e has now written : The Bible 
and Common Reader (Collins, 
10s. & ; 
| .ought the book did excellently 
what set out to do. It tells what is 
know or assumed, about how the 
vario. books of the Bible came to be 
writt and about the authors, so far 
as th. ~ can be named or guessed at; 
it gi the historical background 
agair which the Hebrews moved 
thro. out the thousands of years 
duri ‘hich the Old Testament was 
comp -d, and that of the early 
Chris’) .ns at the time of the New 
Testa ent. 
rthermore, it takes the more 
impo: xnt books and considers them 
abstr. ted from their religious signi- 
ficanc . as poems, historical records, 
folk-t- es, biographies, and what not. 
Miss ‘ 1ase is well equipped to do all 
this. .s an example of her method of 
expos ‘ion, let one case suffice. She is 
talkin : about the “dramatic economy 
of words” that some of these old 
writer’ employed, and illustrates it 
with ‘he story of the command to 
Abraliam to sacrifice his son Isaac. 


“We ore merely told that he rose up 
early, saddled his ass, cut wood for 


the fire which should consume his 
son, and set forth. But an even more 
telling omission of detail occurs 
between Verses 3 and 4. At the close 
of Verse 3 Abraham is on his way; at 
the beginning of Verse 4 two full days 
have passed. Then on the third day 


Abraham lifted up his eyes, and saw the 
place afar off. If we fail to note this 
omission of detail, the two days’ 
journey loses its meaning, its poign- 
ancy and pain.”’ That seems to me 
to be excellently said. 


COMMITTEE’S UNIQUE WORK 


How the board of bishops who 
prepared the Authorised Version 
managed to achieve the loveliness and 
harmony that are in every page is one 
of the great mysteries of English 
literature. It has been truly enough 
said that the Authorised Version is the 
only work of art ever to be produced 
byacommittee. There were fifty-four 
men on the work, and we know little 
enough about most of them, though to 
all our debt is so deep. Lancelot 


Andrewes, who was Dean of Westmin- 
ster, is the one whose name stands out 
most. It has been said of him that he 
Was so learned in languages that he 
could have been ‘“‘interpreter at 
Bab . 

iss Chase gives many examples 
: I these men magically trans- 
orn 


the previous translations into 
the ymparable beauty that we now 


kno Miles Coverdale had written: 
“Get “hee up; be illuminated’; and 
this comes ‘Arise, shine; for thy 
ligh come.’’ And consider the first 
vers the 23rd Psalm : ‘‘ The Lord is 
my~ pherd; I shall not want.” This 
had cen; “God is my shepherd, 
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therefore I can lack nothing: he will 
cause me to repose myself in pasture 
full of grass, and he will lead me into 
calm waters.” 

Altogether, I think Miss Chase’s 
book is warmly to be commended. It 
can hardly fail to quicken interest in 
the Bible, and thus to lead the reader 
on to the book’s deeper implications. 


STORY OF CALLOW YOUTH 

Mr. Leslie Paul’s The Living 
Hedge (Faber, 10s. 6d.) is the first 
volume of an autobiography which is 
to be continued. Mr. Paul is the 
author of a book called The Annihila- 
tion of Man, which has been called 
“a great and terrifying book.” I have 
not read it; my only acquaintance 
with the author is what may be 
gathered from the present volume, in 
which he passes from childhood to 
earliest youth. 

It is the story of a boy of poor 
family, living on the outskirts of 
London where fields, streams and 
woods were still to be found, with their 
own mystic message to this particular 
young observer. We are given in 
great detail the friendship of the author 
with other boys, the contact of many 
queer and mostly hard-up relatives, 
something of schooldays and holidays 
at the time of the 1914-18 war, and 
finally the boy’s taking up of his first 
“white-collar” job in the City of 


London. 
Here he meets a number of 
sceptical elders, and before their 


assaults his religious beliefs, deep and 
instinctive but unsustained by know- 
ledge, fall away and leave him desolate. 
He was later, the publishers tell us, to 
recapture his faith, and, as I have 
pointed out, he was also to write a 
book that made a mark. But here 
there is nothing to give this promise, 
for this is no more than the story of 
callow youth, though the author has 
now the power to see and tell it as 
callow youth never could. But it is 
sufficiently well done to make me feel 
that I want to read the next volume. 


a 
THE HONEY BEE 


ANY good books have been writ- 

ten about bees, and they range 
in their appeal from Maeterlinck’s Life 
of the Bee to matter-of-fact text books 
on the management of hives for profit. 
The latest of them is Mr. Eric Kelsey’s 
Spell of the Honey Bee (Chapman and 
Hall, 15s.), which is distinguished by 
lucidity, admirably clear arrangement 
and a fine range of illustrations. Mr. 
Kelsey is an enthusiast, a Yorkshire- 
man from the dales who, though he 
has done much of his beekeeping in 
Norfolk, writes with zest on the sub- 
ject of heather honey. Indeed, he 
writes with zest of every aspect of 
beekeeping and life in the hive. His 
enthusiasm is infectious and fortun- 
ately tempered with both common- 
sense and technical proficiency. No 
simpler explanation could be given of 
the underlying biological and genetic 
factors involved in the life of the hive; 
nor could the practical requirements 
of the beekeeper of these days be 
more clearly set out or the working of 
the modern equipment at his disposal 
be more carefully described. The dia- 
grams are excellent and the photo- 
graphic illustrations of routine mani- 
pulations are so self-explanatory as 
to require little textual commentary 
—though the commentary is there, 
apt, vivid and racy throughout. It is 
quite clear not only that Mr. Kelsey 
has much sound experience to guide 
him and to pass on to his readers, but 
that he is extremely well read in the 
biological side of his art. Nor is he 
ever irritatingly dogmatic; his book, 
in fact, will be found pleasantly dis- 
tracting throughout its 250 pages by 
many who have no immediately 
practical interest in its subject. 
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Traditional quality 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
in original OLD FASHIONED 
FLASK 


Unsurpassed in quality 


although restricted __ in 
distribution by scarcity of 


old stocks 


WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON 
INVERNESS 
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Hand or Electrically operated 


AVERY?’S is: 


81 GREAT PORTLAND ST., W.I 





An extra ‘‘room”’ 
which rolls back 
when not required 


Better than a 

veranda as it ex- 

cludes no light in 
dull weather 


et 
es e 





Delivery 3 weeks 


“Britain's Leading 
Blindmakers’’ 
Langham 2433 
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Why a 
/ single cylinder 
2-stroke 


diesel ? 
y : . ? 
ees Because it means an engine with 


Why ? Because it means 


J unbeatable engine simplicity. 


3 prime moving 
parts only; an engine 
without valves, valve- 
springs, plugs and 
carburettor. It means 


minimum wear and mini- 






mum maintenance charges 
toyou. Itmeans trouble-free 
Tractor efficiency. But you 


want too ? 


ample 


power 
Field-Marshall single cylinder engine, 


with a 63” bore and a Q” stroke, 





supplies plenty of power. 


/ 
/ Sigld-Marshnall Watch it pull a 4-furrow plough ! 


| 


\ gives the 


> answer 


~~ 


MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD. 
Gainsborough, Lincs. 


;' DAHLIAS 


cas This collection includes the 
latest and choicest varieties. All are 


T° 
ofl RI grown in sterilised soil in pots. Each plant separ- 

ately packed and;named. Delivery May/June, but orders should 
be sent NOW to ensure supplies when ready. 


DECORATIVE, SEMI-DECORATIVE, 
& POMPON Varieties. six for 6/6. Dozen, 12/-. 100, 90/-. 
BEDDING DAHLIAS. Six for 5/6. Dozen, 10/-. 100, 80/-. 


NOTE! Orders 10/- and upwards carriage paid. Under 10/- please add 6d. 
All above our selection only. 





CACTUS 


Write for complete list of varieties offered. 


GLADIOLI 


Lowis “‘First Class’’ Mixture of LARGE FLOWERING varieties, including many 
new seedlings. These will give a magnificent show, and are ideal for cut flowers. 
Full details sent with each order. 

100 in 5 varieties: 20 of each 52/6. Half collection 27/6. Each separately packed 
and named. RAINBOW mixture, including New Seedlings. Highly recommended. 
25 for 12/6; 50 for 22/6; 100 for 45/- 


LOWIS ‘FIRST-CLASS ’”” FLOWER’ SEEDS 


For immediate delivery. A popular selection from our Catalogue :— 
ASTER (Mixed), ANTIRRHINUM (Mixed), ALONSOA, CANDYTUFT, CALENDULA 
(Mixed), CLARKIA (Mixed), CONVOLVULUS, CORNFLOWER (Mixed), GYPSOPHILA, 
HELICHRYSUM, LARKSPUR, LINARIA, LUPIN (Russell), NIGELLA, POPPY (iceland), 
STOCK (Brompton), SWEET WILLIAM, SWEET PEAS (Mixed). 

All at 6d., I/- and 1/6 per packet. Orders under 5/- please add 3d. extra for postage. 

Also SPECIAL COLLECTIONS of ANNUALS or PERENNIALS 
(Our selection only.) 
12 (6d.) packets 5/6, or 12 (1/-) packets 10/6, both Post Free 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
Please enclose Id. stamp to comply with regulations 


LOWIS (Seeds) Ltd., 66, Boston, Lincs. 


London Office: Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
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NEXT YEAR’S 
WHEAT QUOTAS 


LREADY the War Agricultural 
A Committees are busy collecting 
offers to grow wheat for the 

1947 harvest. The quota put in my 
county is, I am told, 75,000 acres. We 
touched the 80,000 mark in 1943, but 
it will be no easy task to get near this 
figure next year. Each farmer is being 
asked now to say how much wheat he 
will grow, and then after a first count 
has been made the Committee mem- 
bers will have to get busy chasing those 
whose offers look too low. In my own 
case the only field that I want to put 
into wheat is 23 acres to follow this 
year's potatoes and roots. Three vears 
ago the farm carried 120 acres of 
wheat, and indeed for this coming har- 
vest there are 86 acres, but unless I am 
to take wheat after wheat or after 
barley, which is an even less promising 
proposition, I do not know where to 
find the acres that will be required of 
me. Like many others, I am reluctant 
to put the plough into young seeds that 
are well established. There is a 20- 
acre field sown out in the spring of 1944 
that may have to be sacrificed, but 
there is an excellent plant of grass and 
clover there and with a fully stocked 
farm I need that for hay and grazing. 
None of the remaining permanent 
grass on the farm is ploughable. There 
must be many other farmers faced with 
the same problem to-day, and the 
Committee members will need all their 
powers of persuasion, and possibly 
some compulsory powers, to get the 
required wheat acreage, especially if 
it soon appears, as I think it will, that 
the world’s trouble over grain is not so 
much complete dearth as breakdown 
in the trade that in normal times 
fetches out reserves when the market 
needs more wheat and will pay for it. 
Government buying with no elasticity 
in prices is a major cause of the present 
shortage in consuming countries. If 
the wheat market were free to respond 
to demand American and Canadian 
farmers would not this season have fed 
millions of tons of wheat to live stock. 
When the 1947 harvest comes the 
world may not be crying out for wheat. 


Phosphates for Grass 


ATHER late in the season some 
additional phosphate is being 
offered on permits from the War Agri- 
cultural Committees. By the way, are 
they still properly called W.A.E.C.s as 
we have known them for six vears? 
I assume they are rightly so named 
until the new Committees, promised 
for next month, are constituted from 
nominees of the N.F.U., C.L.A., 
Workers’ Unions, and so on. Coming 
back to phosphates, this May alloca- 
tion is intended for the benefit of dairy 
pastures. Almost all my grass is now 
leys, and this is not the time to apply 
phosphate to them. The best pur- 
chase seems to me to be ammonium 
phosphates, which I shall keep for 
application to maiden seeds after the 
corn is cutin September. Ammonium 
phosphate is a most useful fertiliser, 
being made in granular form, which 
keeps it dry and friable, and contain- 
ing, as its name implies, phosphate as 
well as nitrogen. 


The Right to Feeding-stuffs 


NOTHER note coming from the 
W.A.E.C. tells me that rations for 

pigs and poultry are attached to the 
holding on which such stock were 
registered as being kept in 1939 or 
1940. They go with the farm and not 
with the farmer. But the Ministry will 
consider the transfer of these rations 
where a farmer moves to a new farm if 
the owner of the farm he is leaving and 
the new tenant both state in writing 
that they consent to the transfer. The 


transfer ofa registration fora considera- 


tion or otherwise to a person wh. has 
not been the owner or occupier « the 
registered holding will not be :op. 
sidered. What nonsense all this si ms! 
But I suppose it is necessary sole ga, 
we keep to the pre-war numbe ; oj 
pigs and poultry as the basis of pr sent 
rations. What value, I wonder, ; ty, 
be put on a 1939 registration of (ij) 
birds on a farm when it comes ini the 
market? The feeding-stuff alloc tion 
is a valuable consideration to a_ ros. 
pective purchaser who wants to <eep 
poultry, as many ex-Service men : 


Molasses for Silage 


UPPLIES of molasses for ige- 

making can be bought now rom 
merchants. If more than two b rrels 
are wanted, a permit must be got rom 
the W.A.E.C., and anyway the ! uyer 
must declare that the molasses v. |I be 
used only for silage making. A 400d 
soaking rain at the end of Apri! has 
brought on the grass again, and ihose 
who can set aside-a field for : ilage 
possibly after early grazing, wil! find 
the material well worth having next 
month when, so far as anyone can 
judge now, bought feeding-stufis will 
be scarce. I hope Mr. Tom Williams 
has impressed on Sir Ben Smith that 
cows will not milk well in winter if 
they do not get their concentrates. 


Milk Records 


URREY, Sutfolk, Essex, Hertford- 
shire and West Suffolk can take 
pride in having more than 40 per cent. 
of their dairy herds’ milk recorded. 
Forty per cent. may not seem a matter 
for great pride, but it is a better per- 
formance than the other counties in 
England and Wales have managed so 
far. Taking the country as a whole, 
only 11 per cent. of our dairy hers are 
as yet recorded. These facts are given 
by the Milk Marketing Board, which is 
now responsible for milk recording. 
With the whole-hearted backing of the 
Board, and a more efficient recording 
service made possible by a bigger staf 
progress should be more rapid in the 
next year or two. Milk recording has 
no virtue in itself, except to those who 
enjoy writing down figures and =tudy- 
ing totals. Its value lies in the inter- 
pretation put on the milk record 
figures, and it is good news that the 
Board is now trying to give prw ‘ucers 
a service that will be of real v. lue to 
them in their breeding policy as \vell as 
in the accurate rationing of ind -idual 
cows. As everyone would gue 5, the 
British Friesian breed shov _ the 
highest average yield with 8,39 Ib. 
Ayrshires come next with 7, 5 lb., 
and then the Red Polls, Gue: iseys, 
Shorthorns and Jerseys in that rder. 


Farm Water Supplies 


RANTS are now being gi\ 1 {or 
bringing piped water supy @s tv 
farm-houses and farm cottages. Until 
this month grants were restric -d t» 
cases where the proposals for do esti 
supplies formed part of alargers  .eme 
of water supplies for farming pu 0s¢> 
in the interests of food prod. ton. 
Now schemes for connecting 1m- 
houses and cottages can stand one. 
Assistance will be given towar the 
cost of bringing the pipes int the 
dwelling house, but not forthein nal 
installations. In other words, th cost 
of the bath and wash basin will r t be 
grant-aided. This new concessio will 
be of particular value in giv! } 4 
domestic supply on farms in the 
outlying districts where there is ‘tle 
chance of a public supply ever co ins 
that way. The working farmer nd 
the farm-worker have many dirty >bs 
to do and it will be a boon to them nd 
to their wives to have decent was '1§ 
facilities. CINCINNATI 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
: | 
e rE Society of Merchant Ven- purpose of forming a landed estate of 
n- urers of Bristol has made the first magnitude. Norman Court i 
s! | nother large deal in land, was an important property at the 
as haviny bought from Lord Penrhynthe _ time it passed out of the possession of 
ot Wick: estate of 3,000 acres on the the late Mr. Francis Charles Baring 
nt bord of Buckinghamshire and_ in 1906 and 1907. The new owner, the 4 
to North mptonshire. There are a_ late Mr. Washington M. G. Singer, set lives on the 
uy) dozen arge farms, and almost all the about acquiring adjoining land from 
he village of Wicken, near Stony Strat- Lord Radnor and other owners. The 
n ford essrs. John D. Wood and Co. — estate included a couple of villages, 
ial acted. or Lord Penrhyn, and Messrs. East Dean, and West Tytherley, ] 
Pp |.P. urge and Sons represented the | Hampshire, as well as Buckholt and LAN) | 
\lerc) nt Venturers. The significance parts of other parishes. } 
of the ransaction lies in the fact that, Church Farm, West Dean, occupies e | 
just 1 9 years ago, the Bristol body the site of what was once the | 
e- houg from Lord Rosebery about home of the Evelyn family, relatives | 
m 4500 ores of his Mentmore farms in of John Evelyn. The tithe-barn at : , | 
ls the ile of Avlesbury. Messrs. Church Farm, West Dean, a well- er — | 
m Knig Frank and Rutley negotiated preserved 15th-century structure, was In 1939 the United Kingdom had 5,000 Sewer 
aT that. Je on behalf of the vendor. used in connection with the Abbey at agricultural holdings under crops and grass than in 
Ye \cqui tion of so large a holding of Mottisfont, and in very hard winters the preceding vear — but who knew or cared? Only 
nl agric. ural land by an organisation for sheltering some of the New Forest : gi E ; i : y | 
As such the Merchant Venturers is a deer. During Mr. Singer’s ownership when Hitler’s blockade closed in on us did we realise | 
se convi ing proof of the merits of the whole estate was put into first- — almost too late — that before the towns can buy 
e well ected farms as an investment. rate order and a water supply from Send et bend 7 ‘ 
d 3 ‘ deep boring is said to have cost over ood the land must grow it. 
+t TEWIN WATER £20,000. The auction of the farms The need in peace is as great as the need in war. 
n I 'T fishing, hunting and shoot- last summer brought in a total of : ul 5 ‘ fs 
1] pi: are as of the Tewin dis- just over £248,000, and, as Messrs. If we a food we can afford to import 
1s trict, ithough it is only 20 miles from Woolley and Wallis informed us, a the raw materials for our industries. So that even 
it Marb Arch. How long the purely very satisfactory proportion of the os ° . ° | 
if rural haracter of this part thet lots passed to the tenants. though our work png to have no connection with 
fords re will continue leads to con- Unless what is left of the pro- seedtime or harvest, it is still literally true that every 
ectu s based on what has happened _perty passes in its entirety to a new townsman “lives” on the land! 
inth: vicinity. If the spread of build- owner, the lots will include the stud 
\- ing velopment goes on, however farm of 106 acres, and woodland 
e strict. regulated it may be, it must extending to 1,500 acres, heavily No. 7 of a series put out by FISONS Limited 
t. alter he aspect of much of the land covered with oak, beech and ash. It ? | 
1, along the Maran river, and inciden- is said that the late owner never to help foster the prosperity of our countr,. | 
or tally, subject always to legislative raised the farm rents; so it is easy to 
r- inter! rence with development rights, | understand that what was payable i 
n make a considerable change in the 40 years ago affords no criterion of | 
0 value of land. The Tewin Water present-day values. The auction will ‘ 
e, estate of 725 acres, now privately be at Salisbury on May 22. 
re offered by Messrs. Lofts and Warner, 
n includes pleasant grounds and a home LLANTARNAM ABBEY, | 
is farm of which possession can be had MONMOUTHSHIRE | 
g, on completion of the purchase. " ; i 
“ N the dissolution of the monas- ee | 
. COMPETITION AT TORQUAY teries, Llantarnam Abbey, Mon- 
i, ARGE transactions have been M™outhshire, a Cistercian establishment 
“ recently effected in and near founded in 1170, passed to a Welsh- | 
a5 lorquay, including the sale of Kil- ark gmt a = nPcongetiys erm 0m | 
site + FORAGE. ; te erty, and, e taste of that time, i 
“4 idilaes : ate a used much of the material from the REDUGES MILK YIELDS | 
4 Thatcher Rock. The bidding for this Abbey for his own dwelling. The exist- 
d ireehold finished at £18,000, and some 28 house incorporated parts of the | 
= adjoining land made £7,750. The earlier one, but the only traceable | 
rs vendors’ agents were Messrs. John D. pesmi Soper, pt pha pages } 
0 Wood and Co. and Messrs. Waycotts. ‘ure are Ie drip Ll ANE ALE | 
aS The sub-tropical grounds of Kilmorie adjacent building dated 1588. The ee coe | 
al are laid out in terraces. The rateable house and 650 acres are to be sold by 
5 value of the property is £334 a year. Messrs. Hampton and Sons, whose 
€ coming auctions include also Tocking- 
b. PARK PLACE, HENLEY ton Manor, Alveston, 10 miles north DAMAGES 2 HIDES OUT 
: TOTAL of £76,600 was obtained Of Bristol. The Queen Anne manor 
3, f\ by Messrs. Nicholas at the auc- house, enlarged in the Georgian , OF EVERY 3 
% tion of Park Place, Henley-on- period, overlooking the Severn valley, J } 
Thames. Among the lots were Park Stands in 668 acres. 
Place Farm with 151 acres : ' 
or the walled besa Bg garden, ae. THE IMPORTANCE OF RUINS LEATHER FOR 
ty Upper Culham Farm, 125 acres, GARDENS 10,000,000 SOLES YEARLY 
ti “8,400; parkland, 28 acres, £2,800; S a footnote to the recent remark 
to cottages with 20 acres, £2,850; Happy in the Estate Market page of 
ic Valley with river frontage, 64 acres, Country Lire on flats in rural areas, 
ne Fall, £8,000; Kentons Lodge, 22 it may be observed that on an aver- These serious losses can be prevented by a simple treatment with 
es acres, £3,250; The Cottage, Upper age it costs a great deal more to Derris Warble Fly Powd Warbl ° ap 
i Culham, with lease expiring in 1954, house, say, a dozen families in a block Derris Warble Fly Powder. arbled animals lose condition and 
n- sted Kenton’s, £8,000; and The of flats than it would do to provide it is in the stock-owner’s interest as well as the nation’s to prevent 
1e oodlands and 33 acres, let on lease them with separate small dwellings. Warble Fly d 
he § °SPlring 1954, £9,750. The separate dwelling is what most aro Miy Gamage. 
he : people prefer, and in the country they 
ial sd NORMAN COURT: =» Wall pos to have a garden m4 wil. 
ist THE MANSION OFFERED It may be suggested that the flat- cm Treat all infested cattle 
be -. he concluding auction of the dwellercan havea garden. In theory, 
ill Norman Court estate takes up one yes; but it must necessarily possess . 
a day . will mean that, Preset only the attributes of an pA semen with DER RIS WAR BLE F LY 
he the -me devoted to the estate sale Experience shows that there are draw- 7 
le J last july, the break-up of nearly backs to allotment holding, and the POWDER (non . poisonous) 
ng 8,000 acres has been accomplished in housewife will not be long in declaring 
ad four iays, This month the mansion that two advantages of a garden are 
bs itsel: and 2,265 acres will be dealt that the washing can be put there to Obtainable from your usual supplier 
id _ S . single lot or in 60 portions. dry, and that the children have some- 
ng € onditions, if carefully studied, where to play. The small dwelling is i i , 
Chv-y om: idan af wha a een on csualsiinasdin, tu + Gi ok tea ie Issued by the Hide & Allied Trades Improvement Society, Burgh Heath, Tadworth, Surrey 
acqu -e adjoining properties for the be aneyesore for miles. ARBITER. 
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OTTON frocks are making a welcome appearan 
on the summer scene, and enchanting print. i 
cottons at that. Patterns and colours have be 1 
completely metamorphosed by the manufacturers duri 
the time they have been hibernating. The first of t 
peace-time ranges of cottons shows them stylish as well 5 
incorporating all the technical inventions and finishi: z 
processes discovered during the research of war-ti: 
The laboratories are still busy on the track of “pern .- 
nent crispness.”’ They have already achieved a gr: :t 
measure of success, and these cottons are not like the «.d 
cottons but remain fresh after quite tough treatme: 
Many have been finished on the silk looms. 
Colours in the Horrockses collection remind one of 
the unusual tones, off the usual register, we used to «ce 
in the great silk collections of France. A glorious rich 
petunia makes an effective background for a white 
design ; the clearest of sky blues and lilac pink, fresh as < 
| 
I Cotton frock in a design | 
of pastel feathers on a lilac 
pink ground. 
| 





2 Cotton printed with *the 
British Isles and a line from 
Shakespeare in white on 
petunia or cinnamon. The 
sleeves can be adjusted to 
three lengths; they are set at 
the highest level in the 
picture. 


3 Sky blue cotton >rinted 

with multi-colourec _ bou- 

quets, a basqued bo: ice, a 
full gathered ski. . 





All three dresses Hor .ckses 
Crewdson. 


June day, are used for backgrounds and mixed for patterns. Cinnam 1 i 
is a good town colour. Indigo, scarlet, mauve, and Gauguin pink < © fr 
used for a broad coon striped cotton for the beach. The pinks, bli , 
and a lettuce green make delightful prints for frocks, pointed by flec ; pr 
of brilliant cherry, green, blue—frocks that are really sophisticat ,) 
enough for lunch in town, though they are perfect for the garde 
There is a charming design where large feathers are spilled casually « H 
over; another has formal bouquets in sharp pastels on a sky blue is 
lilac pink ground. A design in sixpenny spots is dashing; a plain whi Pe 
guardscloth has the firmness of a suiting. 

Beach dresses, play suits, sun suits, swim suits are brillianti 
coloured. Play suits have crossover swathed tops, a plain swag Ov: 
one shoulder, a patterned over the other. Beach dresses have wit 
gored skirts over shorts, bare midriffs and square-necked tops wit 
either cape sleeves or tailored shirt sleeves. A design of green, yellow 
and pink palm trees makes a charming beach outfit; so do the coo 
striped cottons used for dresses, one kilted all round with a neat shit 
e top and a two-piece sun suit underneath. This was shown in indig« 

and white, mauve and white, a colour that has not been seen for year: Bo 
for young people. Neat little bloomers appear on some of the two-piece 
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|_XCLUSIVENESS... 


he Gowns we depict and 
display in our windows are 
to please your taste, but the 
Gowns you may see in our 
showrooms remain exclusive.  Re- 
produced herewith is an original 
creation. It can be seen in our 
Speciality Clothes Salon, first floor, 
and will be copied to order. 


MARSHALL &Z 
SNELGROVE 


LON DOWN 
‘The Famous N 


tor wabity 
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“Avbeaut 





Bor 


iful floral design 





famous for linens since 1766 


St. corner of Oxford St. and at 175-176 Sloane St. S.W.1 








A New Model 
‘ A delightful 
— Jamper Suit 


‘ in the Gown Salon 


at Derr sy 


Second 
Floor 





ii last word 

in smartness for 

summer wear. 
Colours : 


Garnet/White 
Navy White with 
pique revers. 


Hip Sizes: 
36, 38, 40 


£15.11.9 


8 coupons. 









Derry ee &loms 


nsington W 














re mercer neonate 


SNE AE EE 
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Shoes for Summer. (Left to right) 
flat-heeled white buckskin and 
scarlet calf slipper; flat-soled strap- 
ped sandal in scarlet, blue or white; 
three-tiered wedge sandal, buckle 
fastening with double bands of 
russet calf and brown suede. All 
from Dolcis. 


sun suits that are worn under the 
beach frocks; also striped turbans 
by Pissot and Pavy with the ends 
streaming behind. Exotic water- 
proofed Batik cottons, crimson, 
puce, sepia and black mixed in a 
glorious conglomeration, made one- 
piece swim suits with telescopic 
backs and drawstring necks which 
are adjustable to any figure. 


N' ITHING could look fresher 
a or crisper than the summer 
dresses with their wide gored skirts, 
tight bodices and enchanting mixtures of clear bright colours. A novelty 
sleeve can be tied to three lengths, one elbow, one ruched almost up to 
the armhole. One style has a godet inlet into the back of its gored skirt 
which gives it lots of movement and a charming waist to hem line. This 
has a tight bodice and is made up in the cotton printed with the British 
Isles in white and a line from Shakespeare. It is the kind of cotton dress 
one wears to lunch at the Ritz, with its sophisticated background, petunia 
or cinnamon. The feather design is equally sophisticated, shown for 
some frocks with gay wide skirts as well as for a full-skirted housecoat, 
where it is quite ravishing. The white guardscloth also makes a dramatic 
tailored housecoat with full gored skirt. Another interesting cotton is a 
superfine mist blue used for a nightgown with a gauged top and narrow 
shoulder straps. Black cotton corduroy makes a rich evening coat-cum- 
housecoat with sparkling diamanté buttons and girdle. 

These cottons mark a revolution in fashion; they have the technical 
perfection as well as the chic that opens up a new market. I see immense 
possibilities and the moment coupons are discarded, the dresses and 
housecoats will be ordered by the half dozen. Evening dresses, so 
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far, cannot be included in this 
tion, but the feather and b 


Ollec. 





: ‘ uquet F 
patterns in the mixed clear ¢ >loy;, 
would be perfect for dance ‘rock, 





for summer evenings. 
Exciting changes in th 








even. 
ing silhouette were launcl qd bs 
Spectator for their mid-s mm, 
collection—ankle-length ane, 
frocks, really short enough ti sho, 





the ankle-—-hobble skirts, s! = an; 
buttoned half-way down the ide 9; 
the leg; mid-calf, skin-tig + sj; 


i] 













skirts for a thé dansant. The nkle. 
length dance skirts were g¢ here 
fully all round on to tight  vaist. 
bands. One in black chiffo — wit} 
a narrow ruffle of lace at tl hen 
had a flesh-pink lace blouse, <hort. 
sleeved with a Peter Pan ollar 
another in a fine mercerised  5tto 
had a tight Victorian bodi: slip. 
ping off bare shoulders. «.aud) 
inch-striped linen in three © jlour 
made an evening dress for -esor 
wear; the hobble-skirt looked very post-war slit at one side almosi to th 





knee, the décolletage in front, low and square, high at the back. Th 






calf-length frock was a pre-view for next autumn, a slinky frock i: black 
wool with cap, sleeves and a low wedge décolletage in front, covered at 





the back. 

Navy ribbons were looped into one shoulder seam of a geranium-re( 
linen jumper suit; gypsy frocks with full skirts worked in gauged band, 
had a ruffle of narrow black lace set in between each. Skirts on the day 
clothes throughout the collection were considerably longer, as much a: 
two inches on the tailored prints and jumper suits. Low square neckline, 
were shown on the summer frocks, which included some very pretty 
prints in mixtures of beige, gold, orange and black. A knee-length prim 
cape with a frilled edge was an innovation among the prints. It wa: 
worn over a long-sleeved dress in the same prints, and was clipped on t 
each side of the square neckline. Boleros were also shown on print frocks 
designed for evening and theatre wear, boleros, edged with a ruffle of 
bright tulle matching the ruffled shoulder straps of the dress. The dres: 
is made with a low square décolletage. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 














FERNANDEZ 


' 
| Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 9. “ Like ——, all tears,”’-—Shakespeare (Hamlet 
| (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 850, Country LIFE, (5) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 10. Fi . 
. d } : ' . Fine effect of a coronet (9) 
t t Thurs » May 16, 1946 " se : 
: FINO ‘ a first apere wreday y we . 11. Is in the position of confessor or possessor (4 
| Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 12. Worth making? It depends on the dice (3 
“. ‘ d gg: ce 


\| CROSSWORD No. 


ACROSS. 


3900 


In Scottish history not the counterpart 
King Alfred and the cakes (11) 









PRODUCE OF SPAIN 





NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIMITED SUPPLIES 
ASK YOUR RETAILER 
— —_ 
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The Breeches Makers 


POST or PERSONAL customers 


Our long experience of post 
orders ensures every satis- 
faction to customers un- 
avle to call for personal 
fitting. Cavalry Twills, 
Indian Whipcords, Mole- 
skins, Leather Cords, 
Bedford Cords, and 
Riding Tweeds, in all 
popular shades and 
pre-war qualities, 



















13. How reverend of Mr. Dean ! (4) 

16. No.8 (or after 10) in the ring (5) 

17. ‘‘ There let the pealing organ blow . . 
*“In service high and 
—Milton (6) 

19. Stop a cause of decay but the injury remains 
(6) 

20. It doesn’t just grow in the workshop (5 

22. Waterless (4) 

23. ‘* Perfect,’’ the dealer says (5) 

24. Grasped, not worn by the man at the wheel (4 


————s clear 


27. A delayed opening or le dernier cr: in the 
studios (4, 5, or 6, 3) 
28. It gets buried in the general derangement (5 
29. Stentor’s modern successor (4, 7) 
DOWN. 

1. Firearm for the poet (8) 

2. “O, reason not the ——-; our bases* »eggals 
‘Are in the poorest thing supe ‘uous.’ 
—Shakespeare (King Lear) (4) 

3. Just leaving the crown (4, 4, 3, 4) 

4. Does he give up his throne for a k: psak« 


(4, 2, 3, 6) 

5. The boss in the bum-boat (4) 

6. They should be audible even when ey ar 
off (6) 

7. Skilled in polemics and so entirely 
argument (13) 

8. In dealing with them men in plaii 
would be the shopkeeper’s appropri< 
tants (4, 9) 

14. Debar from food (5) 
15. Speed-up under the ocean (5) 
18. Ever land (anagr.) (8) 
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made to measure at 
ehort notice for Ladies, 


Gentlemen, and Children. 

Breeches and Jodhpurs from Name an ; ; : 
5} gns. 10% less for Juveniies. (Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
Strappings, Continuations 

and P.T. extra. Ladies’ and Address 


Children’s READY TO WEAR 
Jodhpurs always available. 
Send Id. stamp 
for self-measurement chart 

and patterns. 


ARRY HALE 


Civil, Sporting & Service Tailors 


235 REGENT STREET W1 rec 2115 


appeared in the issue of May 3, 








SOLUTION TO No. 849. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—3, Greta; 8, Potato; 9, Renown; 10, Pennyworth; 11, Earn; 
12, Roumania; 14, Untied; 16, Snake in the grass; 18, Scowls; 20, Incisors; 
23, Magi; 24, Canterbury; 26, Masher; 27, Gaiety; 28, Elegy. DOWN. 
1, Toledo; 2, Main; 3, Godwin; 4, Eternal triangle; 5, Archduke; 6, Inden- 
tures; 7, Swerve; 12, Rises; 13, Makeweight; 15, Desks; 17, Insecure; 
19, Cravat; 21, Clergy; 22, Rarity; 25, Brig. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be Ir 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated coniditi.» 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoeve. 


21. No. 1 down, for instance (6) 
25. Feckless elder brother (4) 
26. East Anglian river bird (4) 





The Winner of Crossword No. 848 i 


Wren V. P. Rhodes, 
Mariners’ Annexe, 
Newark Street, 
Greenock, 
Renfrew, Scotland. 
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DORVILLE 


FOR THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN 






She Fashion Store of the North VV ERP 
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